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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE Russians have sustained a serious check this week. 
T Suleiman Pasha has moved at last, his design apparently 
being, by an energetic and rapid march to capture Tirnova, and 
divide General Radetsky in the Shipka Pass from the main army. 
Early on the 4th inst. a column, commanded by Fuad Pasha, drove 
in the Russians at Lariani on Elena, and then attacking that posi- 
tion, compelled General Mirsky, after a severe struggle, to 
abandon it. Suleiman Pasha declares that he captured 11 guns, 
20 ammunition-waggons, and 300 men, besides inflicting a loss 
of 3,000 men in killed and wounded; but there is of course, no 
certainty about the latter figures, as the Pasha admits that he 
had not ascertained even his own losses. The Russians only 
admit their defeat, but both sides state that the Turks halted— 
to bring up artillery, Suleiman says—and a day has accordingly 
been lost. The Russians are, of course, urging forward reinforce- 
ments to General Mirsky, and Tirnova will be defended with all 
the strength the Grand Duke can bring to bear. 











The disaster is serious one, but it -is not likely to affect the 
progress of the wa}. The Grand Duke Nicholas and the Cesarewitch 
between them can detach quite sufficient troops to drive back 
Suleiman Pasha, and as yet there is no sign that his 
movement was combined with any plan of Osman Pasha’s. 
He has made, as usual, a most gallant but useless rush, has 
killed a certain number of the invaders, and has proclaimed him- 
self once more a fighting General. ‘Che worst sign in the affair 
for the Russians is the evidence it gives of the state of their 
Intelligence Department. They cannot even have suspected 
Suleiman Pasha’s design, or General Mirsky’s force would have been 
doubled, and the Turks driven back upon Osman Bazar. The 
mistake will be remedied, but it is a kind of mistake which costs 
lives, protracts operations, and fosters in the Turks the idea 
that if they only keep on ‘* pegging away ” they will at last dis- 
cover their enemy’s weak point. It is continuous and appar- 
ently irresistible movement which cows Orientals, and of this 
we have as yet seen none. The war is of the old and not 
the modern kind, with alternations of victory and defeat, causing 
much human misery, but scarcely affecting the general result of 


the campaign. 


The French crisis dragged on rather slowly till towards 
the end of the week,—a policy of ‘masterly inaction” 
naturally recommending itself as the best under the cir- 
cumstances for both parties. By masterly inaction the 
- President may have held that the Chamber's refusal of the 
Budget would have time to sink into the mind of France, and 
to disgust the country with something of the disgust 
which he himself feels. By masterly inaction the Chamber 
of Deputies were aware that they threw on the President the 
tesponsibility of the deadlock, since it was the only Constitu- 
tional remedy they could apply to his apparently fixed resolve not 
to take a Ministry from the majority. Yesterday week the Marshal 
had an interview with the Presidents of the Senate and the 
Chamber,—the Duke d’Audiffret Pasquier and M. Grévy,—to 
assure them that they had nothing to fear from any attack on the 
Constitutional rights of either Chamber. Both the Presidents 





his (the Duke d’Audriffret Pasquier's) Orleanist friends would 
never vote for a second dissolution. But though the Marshal 


1543 | complimented M. Grévy on his thoroughgoing honesty, the old 


difficulty as to “‘submission,”—the difficulty of reconciling it 
with his promise to the Prefects to support them,—for a long time 
stood in the way. That promise was “a sword” in the Marshal's 
bones, with which his enemies must continually reproach him if 
he breaks it, and which he cannot keep without vacating the 
Presidential Chair. 

On Tuesday M. Jules Ferry announced that the Budget 
Committee had decided not to present at present any re- 
port on the suggestion that the direct taxes should be 
detached from the general Budget, since it could not con- 
sent ‘to disarm, in view of a policy which does not dis- 
arm.” On the same day M. Léon Renault inquired the origin 
of a semi-official statement that the Marshal could not accept a 
Ministry from the majority because that majority demanded a 
Congress of both Houses to revise the article in the Constitution 
which defines the power of the Senate in relation to a dissolution ; 
and M. Renault stated that the majority had never formulated 
any such demand, and that no one had the right to 
assert that they had. M. Grévy declared that in conversing 
with the President of the Republic no such demand had ever 
been mentioned by him, and indeed, it would appear that if this 
plea were really ever made the excuse for not forming a Govern- 
ment from the majority, it was a mere excuse, and one suggested 
by the advice of an individual,—purely personal advice, and not 
in any way presented as formulating the demand of a party. It 
is possible, nevertheless, that the Marshal may really have assigned 
this as the ground for his reluctance to return into constitu- 
tional paths, for the Marshal has been busily employed within 
this last month in catching at straws. 





On Friday it was announced that at length, owing to the inter- 
vention of M. Batbie,—the author of the famous phrase destined 
to produce so many evil results, ‘‘a Government of combat,”— 
the Marshal had consented to form a Ministry from the Left 
Centre, and to accept M. Dufaure’s three conditions, without 
securing the acceptance of which he had firmly declined 
form a Ministry. These conditions are believed to be (1), 
entire liberty as to the staff of all Departments,—i.c., liberty 
to dismiss intimidating Prefects ; (2), the President's assent to 
a Bill making it illegal to declare the state of siege without the 
consent of the Chambers, and to a Bill taking away from the 
Ministry the power to condition that only given newspapers should 
be sold by those who hold the colportage licence; and (3) a 
message from the Marshal to the Chamber, reassuring them as to 
his future use of the right of dissolution. It is said that the 
Marshal has accepted these conditions, at the urgent desire of his 
Conservative friends, and that a Cabinet will be formed with 
M. Dufaure at its head, and containing M. Waddington—perhaps 
as Foreign Minister—M. Léon Say, M. de Marcére, and others of 
the same type, M. Léon Renault preferring not to take office, but 
to support the Ministry from outside. If this news be true, and 
no hitch occurs at the last moment, the credit of proving 
to the Marshal that his cause was hopeless and his intention mis- 
chievous must be given to the President of the Senate, the Duke 
d’Audiffret Pasquier, who appears to be nearly the only wise 
Conservative, in our English sense of the term, who avows his 
adherence to the Right Centre. 


There was a somewhat remarkable dinner at Exeter on Thurs- 
day, given by both Liberals and Conservatives alike to Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote. Sir Stafford, who was evidently greatly touched 
by the hearty unanimity of his political antagonists and his 
political friends to do him honour, made a speech, in which 
he modestly referred this exceptional cordiality to the 








fellow-feeling amongst all Devonshire men, and said he could 
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never forget meeting a gardener at Toronto, who directly he 
addressed him in the Devonshire dialect, received him ‘‘as a man 
and a brother.” He declared himself an optimist on the subject 
of the character of Parliament, asserting that though there is less 
individual genius in the House of Commons than there used to 
be a generation or two ago, there is a much higher average of 
general ability, and of the knowledge requisite for difficult 
discussions; and he declared that even on the question of 
age a great deal of nonsense was talked. On the meeting 
of Parliament in 1874 more than a hundred Members were 
still under thirty-five, and of these many had sat in more 
than one Parliament, so that their political education was well 
advanced ; and a very insignificant number had entered Parliament 
after they were fifty. On the whole, then, Sir Stafford remains 
an optimist on the subject of the future of the House of Com- 
mons, and an optimist may he long remain! No doubt a part of 
the explanation of the diminution in the oratorical brilliance of 
the House, is the marked diminution in eager party-spirit 
which makes possible so remarkable a demonstration as this to 
Sir Stafford Northcote from both sides of the House. As political 
passion subsides, the spring of a good deal of eloquence subsides 
with it. 

The Times publishes another curious letter from Constantinople, 
not from its own correspondent, in which it is once more affirmed 
that Murad has recovered, if indeed he ever was insane. The 
writer intimates that Midhat Pasha has now joined the party 
which wishes for a change of Sultan, and is ready either to 
restore Murad to the throne, or to supersede him in favour of one 
of Abdul Hamid’s brothers, preferentially the youngest, Noureddin, 
who, it seems to be believed, would sanction ‘‘reforms.” The writer 
of course relies on the Softas as the instruments of the change, 
‘which he apparently believes may happen any day; but he does 
not say one word on the most important point,—the amount of 
physical force at the disposal of the Palace in case of insurrection. 
No correspondent ever gives any information about this, the key 
of the situation. If the garrison of Constantinople can be relied 
on, the Softas do not matter; and if they cannot, why can they 
not? 


Lord Eustace Cecil, Surveyor-General of Ordnance, addressed 
a meeting of his constituents at Saffron Walden last Saturday in 
a very belligerent tone. He did not hesitate to say that Turkey 
was being at this moment ‘stabbed in the back,”—a curious 
accusation, which seems to charge direct treachery on Russia 
in attacking Turkey unawares, which is very like saying that if 
next Session, after a long year’s notice, any measure should be 
passed to put down the Irish obstructives, it would be stab- 
bing those gentlemen in the back. Further, Lord Eustace 
Cecil said that ‘“‘he was not revealing State secrets, nor 
was he exaggerating, when he said that we were better pre- 
pared for war than we ever had been in the whole of our history.” 
He did not appear to be afraid of Russia getting the Turkish 
fleet, for he declared that, built as it was, a dozen years 
ago, the Turkish ironclads were already obsolete, and 
our new 35-ton or 36-ton guns could easily dispose of them. 
‘¢ He thought our Army was sufficiently large, because he hoped 
if ever we were called upon to send it abroad, it would be, as it 
had been before, in conjunction with allies ;” but the particular 
ally for whom he hopes he did not name. And as he added the 
conventional ‘* God forbid!” to his anticipation of war, and as it 
is evident that our ‘‘ conditional neutrality ” has not been termi- 
nated by the ‘‘stab in the back” delivered against Turkey, we 
may well comfort ourselves with the hope that the condition, 
whatever it be, which is to justify Lord Eustace’s fiery fore- 
bodings, is not one very likely to occur. 


Mr. Goldney, M.P., who is a man of peace, though a man who 
does not, we presume, discourage litigation, spoke yesterday 
week at the meeting of the Chippenham Agricultural Association 
in a tone, if not exactly as warlike, at least as fervently pro- 
Turkish as Lord Eustace Cecil’s. He had lately been in Con- 
stantinople. Turkey, he said, was a misunderstood Power. 
For thirty years she had been making rapid strides in civilisation. 
Armenians, Jews, and Greeks all preferred the rule of the 
Sultan to either the protection of Russia or independence. A 
Parliamentary Constitution was all Turkey ever wanted to make 
her one of the proudest of the nations of the earth, and now she 
had got that, ‘He looked upon Turkey as a Power well 
deserving to be sustained, and hoped she would for a very long 
time rejoice in having England as her ally.” Whether as a State 
she will continue to do anything at all “ for a very long time” is 








| somewhat doubtful. But i/ she rejoices now'in having Englang 


as an ally, we can see no reason why she should not retain her j 
at least. as long as she herself exists,—for assuredly she must be 
blessed with a very grateful nature and be keenly alive to very 
minute satisfactions. Mr. Goldney used to be a man of good 
common-sense, but it seems to be the privilege even of men of 
good common-sense to talk pure nonsense about Turkey and her 
destiny. 


Protection “oes indeed seem something more than a chimera, 
when we find the Member for a great borough like Bir! 
Mr. David Maclver, writing to the Times to praise Lord Bate. 
man’s proposal, and to assert that the real cure for the i 
of British commerce is a commercial policy of reciprocity, 
“ Reciprocity,” he says, in his letter in last Thursday's Times, 
“is what is essential to commercial prosperity, and we are not 
likely to get it so long as, in the innocence of our hearts, we'con. 
tinue to be universal and unconditional Free-traders.” In other 
words, Mr. MacIver wishes to use the scourge of Protection to. 
drive Protectionists into Free-trade,—that is, to load with Customs’ 
duties certain articles which we now receive free, in order that other 
nations may take off the duties with which they load some of our 
manufactures. Mr. Maclver does not tell us, however, either. 
how much he would injure the British consumer, by way of 
obliging foreign nations to do justice to the British exporter, or 
where this kind of policy is to find its natural limits. Asa rule, 
the beginning of strife is as the letting out of waters, and dogs 
not come to a natural end at all. 


Professor Huxley delivered a very amusing address last Satur- 
day at the Society of Arts, on the very unpromising subject of 
technical education ;—but we believe that even if Professor Huxley 
were to become the President of the Social Science Association, 
or of the International Statistical Congress, he would still be 
auiusing, so much bottled life does he infuse into the driest topic 
on which human beings ever contrived to prose. He defined ‘techni- 
cal education’ as the teaching of handicrafts, and went on to describe 
himself,—an anatomist,—as a ‘‘ handicraftsman,” and that not in 
the sense in which “ delicate hustings Agags often claimed to be 
working-men.” The dissection of a beetle’s nervous system was a 
more difficult feat of handicraft than the manipulation of the works 
of the finest of all watches, and if the best watchmaker attempted 
that task, while Professor Huxley himself undertook to menda 
watch, he should not fear coming off the worst in the competition. 
Still what he recommended by way of technical education was a 
good general education,— one which roused the mind,—and then a 
direct apprenticeship to the handicraft itself, for it would not do 
to let lads get to their real work in life too late. And so far, 
Professor Huxley was, no doubt, right. But is it so difficult to 
combine the practical teaching with some special theoretical illus- 
trations? Professor Huxley certainly never learned anatomy asa 
mere handicraft, without the aid of lectures; and nearly alt 
mechanists need a great deal of teaching as to the theory and his- 
tory of machines, which they would never get in the work- 
shop itself. The announcement with which Professor Huxley 
closed his address, that the Livery Companies were now 
about to take up their natural duties as the heirs of the 
great Trade-guilds of the middle-ages, seems to imply that train- 
iig for a handicraft may really be supplemented by theoretical 
explanations, apt illustrations, and appropriate history. 





A telegram sent from Rome through Reuter on the 5th inst. 
announces that the Pope is a little better, and had got out 
of bed. The extreme illness of his Holiness has, however, been 
acknowledged by the great Catholic organs, and it is beyond 
doubt that his state is critical in the extreme. The powers of 
life are failing him, and an old complaint weakens him terribly. 
It appears certain that his mind remains clear, but there is a tend- 
ency in the Vatican, from some impulse which we do not under- 
stand, to affirm that his bodily powers are greater than they are. 
Several ‘‘ receptions ” of late have been purely formal, the Pope 
blessing his visitors as they stand outside his apartment, and 
for weeks past every ceremonial, however slight, has involved 
danger. This reticence of the Pope’s counsellors is, we presume, 
the sole cause of the reports that the death of his Holiness 
will be concealed for some hours, or even days. ‘There can 
be no possible necessity for such tricks, even if it were possible 
under a secular Government to practise them. The illness of the 
Pope will delay the establishment of the Catholic hierarchy in 
Scotland, which was proposed for the new year. 


President Hayes sent his annual Message to Congress on 
December 3. He takes credit to himself for the pacification of 
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I 
South, observing that outrages have ceased and political 
oe it dienppeared ; promises that the Fisheries Award shall be 
gubmitted to Congress ; declares that. though he does not antici- 
pate an interruption of friendly relations with Mexico, he 
4‘Jooks with solicitude to the border outrages, which involve 
danger” to both countries, and expresses himself not quite 
in his mind about Spain. Spain redresses all com- 
plaints made by America, but there are too many occurrences 
© causing suspicion and resentment.” The bulk of the Message is, 
however, taken up with currency. The President approves the 
jesue of a silver dollar, but would limit the amount to be re- 
eeived as legal tender, and would pay all national bonds in gold. 
To do otherwise would be dishonest, and ‘the obligations of 
public faith transcend all questions of profit.” He is decidedly in 
favour of Resumption, which he contends is especially necessary 
tothe industrious classes. The entire Message is, in fact, in 
favour of ‘bard money,” and no shirking-of debt. 


We cannot, of course, hope to condense the literature which is 
growing up about the Turks and Bulgarians, a question dis- 
enssed as if the right of a race to justice depended upon its 
yirtues. We would, however, refer all interested in the subject 
to the temperate and exhaustive letter from a military corre- 
spondent lately with the Russian Army, which appeared in the 
Times of Saturday, December 1. The writer disposes finally of 
Mr. Forbes’s allegation that the Turks showed generosity to the 
Bulgarians in not desolating their country. The Turks in- 
tended to defend the line of the Danube, and of course 
qyould not desolate their own country behind them; while after 
the Russians had crossed there was no time to cut the crops, and 
no sufficient means of expelling the people. The correspondent 
quite admits that the Bulgarian Legion was filled with the spirit 
of vengeance, but shows that they had excessive provocation, and 
denies absolutely that the Russians sanctioned their excesses. 
‘The Russian officers stopped their own men when commencing 
reprisals for Furkish cruelties, and the Bulgarian excesses never 
began till the Russians were in retreat. 


The King of Spain has officially announced his intention of 
marrying his cousin, the Infanta Mercedes, daughter of the Duc 
de Montpensier. The marriage is of little political importance, 
but it would be strange if Louis Philippe’s plan should succeed 
at last, and his descendant mount the throne of Spain, while 
another descendant has lost the far more important throne of 
France. Louis Philippe meant, as every Bourbon has meant, and 
as it is natural for every French ruler to mean, to “abolish 
the Pyrenees.” The marriage will not strengthen, but weaken 
Alfonso’s throne. It must ally him with the French Bourbons, 
and therefore bring on him the hostility, latent or avowed, of 
‘the French Republic. Nothing is more remarkable than the 
apparent effacement of the Republican party in Spain, while it is 
‘becoming victorious in France. Usually the tendency in Spain 
is to be influenced by French example, and we may yet see the 
present quietness south of the Pyrenets suddenly broken up. 


The Government of Prussia bas taken a remarkable step back- 
wards in the work Of fiscal reform. ‘Hitherto all municipal 
taxes in the kingdom have been levied through rates on rental 
and other direct imposts, but they have risen so high as to pro- 
duce popular discontent. The total assessment in the 
ald provinces bas increased from ‘22,250,000 in 1857 to 
£5,800,000 in 1876, an increase of nearly 300 per cent. in twenty 
years. The Government, therefore, propose to restore to the 
municipalities the right of levying indirect taxes,—that is, in other 
words, of establishing octroi duties. ‘Fhe.oddest part of the pro- 
posal is that Government and Parliament are both aware that it 
is a retrograde step, and that it is defended only as a concession 
to popular ignorance and dislike.of taxation. The injury done to 
trade will not be great, as Prussian officials are honest, but it is 
disagreeable to see everywhere these conscious eoncessions made 
by knowledge to ignorance. Why cultivate geist, if geist in power 
is not to rule ? 


Ata meeting of the English Freemasons, held on Wednesday, 
and representing 1,700 “lodges,” the pro-Grand Master, Lord 
Carnarvon, announced that the “Grand Orient” of Franee, the 
central masonic organisation of that country, had made a radical 
change iv their rules and principles. Formerly the French 
masons held to the formula that “ Freemasonry has for its prin- 
ciple, belief in the existence of a God, in the immortality of the 
soul, and in the solidarité of man.” The Grand Orient has now 
abolished this formula, and has substituted for it one which 








only recognises an absolute freedom of conscience and the solid-= 
arity of man. Seventy Freaeh.lodges have accordiagly withdrawn 
from the central organisation. The Irish Grand Lodge has re- 
monstrated strongly, and Lord Garnarvon, condemning the action 
of the Grand Orient, asked for.a Committee to report upon the 
fitting course for the English Grand Lodge, which, of course, 
was granted. The incident is most significant, revealing, as it 
does, the depth of the chasms which are dividing modern society, 
but the necessity of disunion seems to depend upon this point. 
Do the Freemasons consider themselves a religious body or not? 
If they do, it is of course imperative to notice a schism of this 
kind ; but if they do not, they are in no worse position than Par- 
liament after the abolition of oaths. The Grand Orient does not 
deny the existence of God, though it ceases to affirm it. 


Dr. Loring, of New York, has been discussing before a local 
medical society the increase of short-sightedness. He finds that 
in Kénigsberg, Prussia, considerably more than half the popula- 
tion are short-sighted ; that in St. Petersburg 43 per cent. of 
adults are so, and that in New York among children between 
seven and twenty-one the proportion of near-sights is 33 
per cent. As near-sightedness is hereditary, or rather heritable, 
he thought the prospect gloomy. He seemed to think the main 
causes of near-sight were poor food and sedentary life, but surely 
that is not true. The English agricultural poor suffer much 
less from the evil than the professional class, and we 
ourselves know families fed exactly alike in which some 
children are short-sighted and others are not. Nor in 
these families does the tendency depend upon the propor- 
tion of reading or other form of study. The disease has 
never, we believe, been thoroughly studied, more especially with 
relation to the causes which limit the change in the convexity of 
the eye to youth. Patients rarely grow short-sighted before ten 
or after sixteen. ‘The remarkable popular delusion, too, that 
short-sight tends in old age to grow better, should be examined. 
It is true, we are told by experts, in about half the cases. 


Mr. Mackonochie has, as we suspected, offended not a few.of 
his own friends by the profound indifference he seems to feel for 
his vow of canonical obedience. In Wednesday's Zimes Canon 
Carter writes him a homily on the subject, entreating him to 
draw back from the false position he has taken up; and 
in last week's Guardian, another High Churchman, Mr. Blis- 
sard, the Vicar of Seasalter, writes with grave rseprobation 
of Mr. Mackonochie’s contempt for his Bishop's injunctions. 
Mr. Mackonochie himself appears to have made his 
mind that as his Bishop is quite indifferent to the law. when 
it tells in favour of the High Churchmen, and rakes it up only 
-when it tells against them, he, in his turn, cannot! but be 
indifferent to his obligations to his Bishop. Still, we 
thought it was of the very essence of the High-Church -move- 
ment to place objective rules and laws high above the caprice 
of individual feeling ; and if so, surely the test of reality -in eccle- 
siastical subordination is not reached till you get an ecclesiastical 
superior whom you do not respect in himself, but only for his 
position. Turn the case how we will, we cannot reconcile Mr. 
Mackonochie’s practice towards his Bishop with his ecclesiastical 
principles. The ungodly themselves do not treat their Bishops 
with less reverence than the Ritualists. 


The number of candidates for the duty of disinfecting poisen- 
ous exhalations is getting so large that we shall soon be 
utterly bewildered amongst them all. Mr. Kingzett has dis- 
covered, it is stated, that the reason that the neighbourhood 
of the Eucalyptus tree and the pine tree is so healthy, 
is that they give off a good deal of peroxide of hydrogen 
and camphoric acid, and that it is on the resinous oils con- 
tained in these trees,—oils which contain turpentine,—that ‘the 
health-giving effect depends. Accordingly, he has set up at 
Bethnal Green a manufactory of a substance which he rather un- 
fortunately calls ‘Sanitas.’ This he obtains by passing a hot 
blast of air through turpentine into water, into which it carries 
some of the properties of the decomposed turpentine, and a great 
deal of the oxygen of the air; and this ‘Sanitas,’"—which is not 
poisonous, and does not stain textile fabrics, —he recommends as 
the best possible disinfectant or antiseptic. And various great 
authorities, like Dr, Hassall, for instance, appear to endorse Mr. 
Kingzett’s view of the value of ‘Sanitas.’ If it is really as valuable as 
alleged, it is a great pity it has been christened ‘Sanitas.’ ‘Sanitas’ 
cannot be poured into a drain. 


Consols were on Friday 953 to 954 x.d. 
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a 
THE POPE’S SUOCESSOR. 


sie last report is a trifle better, but there can be little 
hope this time of the Pope’s recovery. The alarmist 
telegrams from Rome are left for once uncontradicted, the 
fact of danger is officially admitted, and some of the prepara- 
tions for a Conclave are reported to be already made. The 
forces of nature are, in fact, evidently worn out, and it is no 
longer doubtful that the old priest who for the thirty most 
eventful years of modern history—years during which force of 
every kind, scientific, political, and intellectual, has received an 
almost terrible development—has been among the most in- 
teresting and powerful of European personages, is lingeringly 
dropping into his grave. No event could be of more import- 
ance to the European world. The Pope is not, perhaps, 
so powerful over human action as fervid Protestants 
imagine, for Oatholics, like men of other creeds, are 
often illogical and often worldly, and much less ready 
to be guided in practice by the Church than they are in theory, 
but still the Vatican gives a general bias to the vast numbers 
of men and women who from various motives regard Catholi- 
cism as a supreme interest, and the direction of that bias 
depends in a great degree upon the individual Pope. It 
is supposed in England, and in a certain degree quite truly 
supposed, that the Pope is usually an instrument, the puppet 
of forces other than his own mind, swathed and bound 
by traditions, enveloped in political difficulties, and swayed 
by permanent and nearly irresistible personal influences. 
There is truth in that view, but it is truth which it is 
very easy to exaggerate. The traditions do bind the 
Pope finally, but the political difficulties seem great or 
small according to his character, and the personal influences 
are modified by a circumstance which Englishmen habitually 
forget. Three-fourths of those who exercise them, whether 
as heads of Orders, members of the Four Congregations, 
Cardinals, or intriguing Monsignori, themselves believe in the 
Pope. Nothing is more wonderful, but nothing more true, 
than that most of the immediate circle round the Chair, while 
advising, imploring, struggling, plotting to make the Pope take 
this or that line, still believe that the final word not only must 
come from him, but ought to come from him; that their own 
intrigues, which, nevertheless, they persist in, will be over- 
ruled for good, and that his ultimate action will be for 
the best interests of the Church. They would be shocked to 
resist the decision which they have endeavoured, sometimes 
per fas aut nefas, to prevent. This state of mind, which, 
strange as it is, is past all question, makes the personality of 
the Pope always of high importance, and just at this 
moment it profoundly interests nearly every statesman in 
Europe. A democratic Pope is most improbable, but were 
one elected, the face of affairs over half Europe would 
at once be changed, Marshal MacMahon would disappear, 
for example, like a figure from a magic-lantern, and 
the forces resisting Prince Bismarck in his own country would 
be doubled in power. An exalted Pope or bigoted Pope would 
make the present struggle internecine, and probably endanger 
Christianity itself, as far as it can be endangered; while a 
moderate Pope would communicate a new tone to the strife, 
and probably, ro far as it reveals itself in politics, assuage or 
quench it for the time. He would acknowledge Italy, come 
to some agreement with the Czar about Poland, accept the 
olive-branch which the German Government is willing to hold 
out, advise a compromise between the Republic and the Con- 
servative forces in France, and withdraw the Syllabus into the 
treasury where the ultimate ideas of the Church lie stored. 
Even in much smaller matters the personality of the 
Pope is of high moment. He may be a man in- 
different to political as compared to spiritual success ; 
a@ man with strong ascetic tendencies, or an easy-going 
Rector ; a man careless of differences of race and country, or 
full of those prejudices for and against countries and peoples 
of which ecclesiastical training does not divest the mind. The 
dislike of the present Pope for Germans as rulers in Italy, his 
impatience of French ways, and his curious respect for the 
English, as the best of the heretical peoples, have repeatedly 
and directly affected politics. We believe, for example, strange 
as the opinion will sound, that the establishment of the Roman 
hierarchy in Britain was held by Pio Nono to be a grace to the 
whole British people, an assertion that they were not heathen, 
requiring only Missionary pastors. The new Pope may, nay, 
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of Rome in w personality is unimportant. 

The deep concern of statesmen in the next election is there. 
fore easy to understand, and it is matter of great interest to 
examine how far they can make their influence felt. That 
they can coerce, we do not believe. The 
notion that a majority of the Conclave could, in our periog 


and as matters stand, be bought is, we believe, nonsensical, 


Nine-tenths, certainly, of the Cardinals of to-day believe their 
own system ; they do not want money, and they are as little ]i 
to sell their votes as any English Bishop is to sell his vote in Par. 
liament. Force, again—we mean physical force—will not be 
employed. Itcould not be employed without theconsent of Victor 
Emanuel, and he is the last man who would venture upon a 
step of the kind, which he would think would imperil his own 
soul—never a safe soul—and draw down on him the hatred of 
the whole Catholic world. Of moral compulsion, again, there 
is little chance. No statesman is in Charles V.’s posi 
and able to offer supreme protection to the Church, or ig 
Henry VIIL’s, and able to offer to the Conclave the alternatives 
of obedience or schism. Of moral pressure there may, indeed, 
be some. The Ozar can offer to a Pope he approves great terms 
in Poland and some terms in Turkey, where a guarantee for the 
vast and wealthy Catholic foundations would be most welcome to 
Rome. Prince Bismarck can offer a modus vivendi with Germany, 
The Italian Government can offer gentle administration of the 
law against the Orders, and Gambetta can offer a suspension of 
the Republican projects of Disestablishment. These offers are 
large, and as all these Powers want the same thing—namely,s 
moderate Pope—the aggregate effect of their pressure must be 
considerable, would in all human probability, had Riario Sforza 
lived, have been sufficient to elect him. But it must not 
be forgotten that the old weapon of the statesmen has 
broken in their hands, that they can no longer act 
through the groups of Cardinals of their own nationality. 
Except Prince Bismarck, no ruling layman has now a Cardinal 
whom he can rely on as an agent in the Conclave, and Cardinal 
Hohenlohe is only one. The “ policy of the Republic” will 
not be a matter of favourable interest to the French Cardinals, 
or that of Bismarck to the two sets of Germans, or that of the 
Ozar to the Poles, and it was with the national groups in the 
Conclave that the older statesmen worked. There will 
be pressure, but still the question will resolve itself into 
the broader one of what policy will be most for the 
advantage of the Roman Church. If we regard the Cardinals 
as actuated in the main, and of course with individual ex- 
ceptions, by the sort of motives which would actuate a collec- 
tion of Protestant Bishops assembled to elect a representative 
who would formulate the Episcopal ideas, we shall be nearer 
the truth than if we hearken to any amount of scandalous 
anecdote, personal history, or even political conjecture. 
The method of selection, besides baffling outside pres- 
sure, as it was intended to do, helps greatly also to 
baffle the effect of personal motive. A Cardinal can- 
not induce a group to give their “ accessits,” because he is 
afraid his palace in Paris or Madrid may be sacked by the Com- 
mune. The Conclave, though surrounded by Italian troops— 
a precaution for which many of the Cardinals will not be 
sorry—will, we conceive, be as free as any Conclave ever was, 
and the struggle within it will be on the broad question 
whether the policy of Pio Nono shall go on, or whether it 
shall be slowly departed from in the direction of moderation. 
The point to be first ascertained, therefore, is not the character, 
or history, or presumed opinion of this or that Cardinal, but the 
probable strength of the two great parties—call them Conserva- 
tives and Liberals—within the Conclave, and on this subject no- 
thing satisfactory has yet been published, or can be published, for 
this plain reason. A Cardinal may during a Pope's lifetime act 
on a bias which is not his own instinctive one. He is bound 
to believe, and in most cases does either believe or think he 
believes, that the policy adopted by the Pope, after considera- 
tion and advice, is the best one for the weal of the Church, 
and he loyally carries it out. His duty is to suppress his in- 
dividuality, and his duty is performed. But witha vacancy in 
the Chair his individuality revives, and he is not bound, till 
the next Pope is made, to any loyalty, except to the Church 
Universal and his own conscience, and may justifiably 
do his best to alter the policy which he has pre- 
viously supported. That any section of the Cardinals 
are concealed Liberals in any English sense we do not 
believe, but that a strong party among them may wish for 
a Pope very different frem this one is not only probable, but 
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new Government in relation to these very Prefects, 
must make the soldier wince almost as much as the man. 
And we do not doubt that if the Marshal has consented to 
remain under such a humiliation, it is only because the very ad- 
viser who invented the name of a“ Government of Combat,”—M. 
Batbie—has himself earnestly urged on the Marshal the duty, 
in the Conservative interest, of conceding this point too. The 
Marshal is doubtless as honourable a soldier in conventional 
sense of that term as there is in France, and nothing would 
have persuaded him to accept the surrender of the subordinates 
whom he had given his word to stand fast by, but the deliberate 
conviction that his prior obligation to the political Conserva- 
tives, whose servant he thinks himself, must take precedence 
of his hasty pledge to the Conservative office-holders in the 
country. Doubtless M. Batbie has pointed out that if he resigne 
and a new President is chosen in his stead, there will no longer 
be any obstacle in the way of M. Gambetta’s accession to o 
as Prime Minister, and no friend in the Government to take 
advantage of the Liberal disunion which is never likely 
to remain long in abeyance, when Liberals are in power. 
And these arguments have told on the Marshal. His 
will show his decision to carry on the work of his predecessor. | conscience as regards his duty to Conservatism is scru- 
But we do not forget that every movement is accompanied | pulous to the last degree, and he would rather fall short 
as well as followed by recoil, that the temper of this reign has | of what he promised to his official subordinates, when a hard 
not been in accord with the natural and permanent Italian | destiny renders it essential to choose between that course and 
temper, or that “the Princes of this world,” though they have| giving place to Liberalism altogether, than fall short of his 
nothing to offer to the Cardinals, have a great deal to offer to| vow as a Conservative crusader to rescue the holy places of 
the Church. The probability is great that the next Pope will | French official life from the hands of the Radicals. If he keeps 
be Pio Nono over again, though without his personal hold, | his Presidential chair against Radicalism, with M. Dufaure to 
without his bitter recollections as a deposed Sovereign, and | help him, he may yet strike a blow. But if he goes,—why, then, 
without his unequalled and most bizarre experience, but the | “ a neck that’s once broken can never be set.” _ ; 
possibility is of a change which for years to come may modify| If our accounts from Paris be true, there is a third humiliation 
the attitude of every political Power. the Marshal will have to endure,—to give some satisfactory 
assurance to the Chambers as to the future use of the power of 
dissolution, some assurance which may set them free from 
the fear of any repetition of the rise of the 16th 
of May. No doubt this will be all the easier that the 
Marshal has been assured by the Orleanists who hold 
the key of the position in the Senate, that they would 
not grant another dissolution, even if he asked for it. And 
though it may cost a proud man a very painful struggle to 
assure the world that he will not ask for what every one knows 
that he keenly desires, but what every one also knows that 
he cannot get, it will probably be easier to the Marshal to. 
make his submission—as he does virtually in this case, 
—to the Conservative Orleanists, than to the thorough- 
going Republicans. It is probable, therefore, that this part 
of the submission will be the least mortifying of the three. 
But then it will be to the cause of French Constitutional 
liberty by far the greatest concession of the three. The 
dropping of the prosecution of M. Gambetta is merely 
the surrender of a monstrous abuse of Ministerial autho- 
rity. The surrender of the right to sustain the Pre- 
fects of “combat” is a mere act of official repentance 
for a hasty and most indecent encouragement to a course 
of intimidation. But anything like a satisfactory assurance as 
to the use of the right of dissolution, is virtually a new and 
most solemn and important interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion, and an interpretation of it in the Liberal sense, 
And to gain this from a Conservative President,—from one 
who acknowledges himself the interpreter of Conservative 
ideas,—will be a hundred times as valuable as to have elicited 
any such declaration from any Liberal successor to Marshal 
MacMahon whom a Congress of the two Houses might have 
chosen. 

In fact, it seems to us that to win all this from a Presi- 
dent who avows himself the mouthpiece of the Conservatives, 
is an immense set-off against the disadvantage of having 
a sworn foe to Liberalism still entrenched in the 
Elysée. Doubtless while Marshal MacMahon remains, 
there will always be much to fear from any division 
among the Liberals, But on the other hand, had Marshal 
MacMahon resigned, the concessions extorted from him could 
never have become the great Constitutional landmarks which 
they will be now. Now, it will be laid down as a fixed point 
of departure for the future, not only that no ‘Government of 
Combat’ can really hope to override peremptorily the will of 
France ; not only that all which may be done in that direction 
really recoils on those who do it, and makes it infinitely 
more difficult, if not impossible, for them to exert the 
moderating influence which they would otherwise unques- 
tionably have possessed ; but that when a great ive 
like that of dissolution has been used once, and the country 
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d no more implies disloyalty than the wish of a 
att Tegitimist that Henri Cinq had accepted the tricolor 
implies that he has become Republican. This right of modify- 
ing opinion because there is an interregnum is of all things 
the influence which makes Papal elections uncertain and 
hard, or rather impossible, to foresee. Nobody can tell, at 
all events no Protestant can tell, whether the “ foreign” 
Cardinals are as intent on “ vigorous” policy as they seem to 
be, whether the Italian Cardinals are content to let the present 

licy go on, or whether the whole body may not be more or 
oo willing to allow a certain amount of relaxation. No doubt 
Pio Nono has created most of the Cardinals. No doubt he 
has made most of them reflections of himself. But the weight 
of a personality like his only increases the vigour of the re- 
bound when it has ceased to weigh. Our own impression, 
derived from the proceedings of the Vatican Council, is 
decidedly that the highest Roman ecclesiastics do, on 
the whole, approve the intensification of energy which the 
Roman Church has derived from the dogma, from its attitude 
of combat, and from its conflict with the secular Powers of the 
world, and that they will elect a Pope whose first utterance 











































































THE BEGINNING OF THE END IN FRANCE. 

F the news received in London on Friday morning can be 
trusted, the beginning of the end has come to the long 
struggle between the self-will of individuals and the will of 
the people of France. And though every one here would have 
been better pleased with the Marshal’s resignation than 
with his submission,—better pleased, because so long as 
he remains, the back-stairs influence of the Duc de Broglie 
will still have to be reckoned with, and may produce the worst 
results in case of any division in the Republican ranks,—there 
are very important set-offs which are to the advantage of the 
Republicans in the submission of so obstinate a reactionary 
as the Marshal. In the first place, nothing could prove so 
conclusively to the world how hopeless the struggle was. The 
had every motive that a tenacious ruler, and a 

soldier sensitive beyond measure as to what his own com- 
rades regard as honour, could have, to resign rather than to 
submit. The acceptance of M. Dufaure’s conditions,—if he 
has accepted them,—must have been the bitterest moment 
of his life. The severe wound and surrender at Sedan cannot 
have cost him half the mortification of the moral wounds and 
moral surrender which he will have been compelled to acknow- 
ledge in this struggle. His Government had actually prosecuted 
M. Gambetta and got him condemned for the “ insult,” as it was 
called, involved in expounding what, if the Marshal has accepted 
M. Dufaure and his conditions, has turned out to be very much 
beneath the actual truth of the situation. When next M. 
Gambetta’s case comes up for hearing, the Court must of 
course abandon as simply absurd the charge based on his 
language concerning the Marshal. It can no more be regarded 
as insulting to the Chief of the State to have said of him that 
he must either submit or resign, when it turns out that that 
was precisely the alternative before him, and that the submis- 
sion was a very much more complete submission than any 
which M, Gambetta had ever foreshadowed, than it could be 
regarded as insulting to the conductor of a train to have had it 
pointed out that he would have to take his choice between 
shutting off steam and encountering a collision, when, in fact, 
the event has already verified the remark, and the train been 
stopped within a few yards of the danger. Of course, there- 
fore, the very first result of M. Dufaure’s Ministry will be 
the dropping of the prosecution against M. Gambetta, and 
that alone will be a very bitter medicine for the Marshal. 
But there is more humiliation for him behind. To have 
given his word to the Prefects and Sub-Prefects who fought 
his battle for him against the country that he would never 
desert them, and then to be compelled by the solicitations of 
his friends to concede perfect freedom of action to the 
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has given its answer, even Constitutional Royalists will not 
endure the contemptuous ignoring of that answer, but will 
rebuke the insolence of counsellors who advise so shameless 
a course; and that the interpretation attaehed even by very 
Conservative politicians to the constitutional authority of the 
French Presidential office is much nearer to that of a Con- 
stitutional King than to that of an American President. 
These are great results to have established ; yet if the news 
of M. Dufaure’s triumph is true, these are the results which will 
have been established, and established without bloodshed or 
revolution, by the wise tenacity, the sleepless self-restraint, and 
the unyielding moderation of the great party of French Liberals. 





THE PRINCE CONSORT ON THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


F the publication of the second volume of “ The Life of the 
Prince Consort” seemed timed expressly to strengthen the 

case against a repetition of the fatal policy of propping-up 
Turkey as a cheek to Russian aggression, the publication this 
week of a third volume, full from its beginning to its close of the 
struggle with Russia, of distrust of Russian assurances, of suspi- 
cions of Russian intrigues, of illustrations of Russian strength, 
and of precautions against Russian preponderance, is well calcu- 
lated to turn the balance in the other direction, and to awaken 
the deep-seated fears and jealousies which were,—and not with- 
out reason—the ruling passions of Great Britain during that 
unfortunate epoch. It is indeed very remarkable, after reading 
the second volume of the Prinee Consort’s life, and observing 
how very strongly he saw the danger of dealing with the 
Eastern Question without taking guarantees against the op- 
pressive sway of Turkey in Europe, to follow him through the 
two years of which the history is written in this third volume, 
and notice how completely the immediate object of the struggle 
carried him away, and left him hardly a thought to spare for 
the great policy with which his mind had been so wisely taken 
up before the war broke out. In 1853 he wrote that any right 
and wise war into which we might enter in order to prevent 
Constantinople from falling into Russian hands, “ would be a 
war not for the maintenance of the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire, but merely for the interests of the European powers 
of civilisation. Jt ought to be carried on unshackled by obliga- 
tions to the Porte, and will probably lead, in the Peace which 
must be the object of that war, to the obtaining of arrange- 
ments more consonant with the well-understood interests of 
Europe, of Christianity, liberty, and civilisation, than the re- 
imposition of the ignorant, barbarous, and despotic yoke of the 
Mussulman over the most fertile and favoured portion of Europe.” 
‘This is remarkable language, and how well it would have been 
for Europe had the event been moulded by the Prince’s wish, 
we all know. Butit isthe natural effect of a great and deadly 
struggle to shut out wider views from the mind of those 
who are engaged in it. Nor is it very long before we find the 
Prince himself explaining how impossible it is to keep all these 
wider considerations before the mind, and why, at least in a 
country guided by public opinion, this -is especially yong 
In a letter to Baron Stockmar, written in April, 1854, not 
many months after the memorandum from which we have ex- 
tracted the Prince’s statesmanlike remarks, he repliesthus to the 
suggestion that Russia should have been permitted to. over- 
throw the Turkish Empire, and that then we might have taken 
guarantees—just as the present British Government declares 
that it will take guarantees now—that Russia should not do 
so to the prejudice of the other European States :—“ In regard to 
the reproaches cast upon England from so many quarters for 
her narrowness of heart and shortsightedness,—that it ought 
to ‘have been foreseen that the Greeks would rise, that 
the ‘Turkish supremacy cannot be upheld, and that the 
fanatic Osmanlis would rather come to terms with Russia than 
be forced to admit Christians to an equal footing with the 
‘Turk,—that she should therefore have rather looked calmly 
‘on at the overthrow of the Turkish Empire by Russia, with 
the view of ‘thereupon taking so energetic a part in the 
Enropean solution of the Hereditary Question, that this over- 
throw could not have resulted to the advantage of Russia, I 
have’merely to reply that we did foresee all this very distinetly, 
but ‘that a popular Government cannot carry on a policy which 
has apparent contradictions within itself that are only to be 
reconciled by ‘time, and one portion of which is to receive its 
complement from the other at a distant stage. The overthrow 
of Turkey by Russia no English statesman could view with 


‘equanimity ; public opinion would have flung him to 


‘the winds like chaff, and no reliance could be placed 
on such far-seeing, long-caleulated, two-sided policy, with 





changes of Ministry and Parliamentary majorities 
home, and more especially with combinations on z 
Continent in. which no confidence could be placed.” Ana 


so, with a pang of passing regret, the Prince lets his wingp 


and more far-sighted policy slip out of view, comforting him. 
self with the thought that he could only work with gnch 
material ashe had, and that public opinion would not under. 
stand an expectant policy in which the physical . forge of 
Turkey should be allowed to dash itself to pieces on the Russian” 
rock, only in order that a more civilised Power might step in 
to thwart Russia in the hour of her triumph. The duty of 
curbing Russia could not, the Prince thought, at least in-sneh 
a country as ours, be separated from the policy of ini 
Turkey ; and it was better therefore to curb Ruasia e 
first, and then see what influence could do to reform Turkey 
than to dissipate elements of strength which might afte. 
wards be found to have been absolutely essential te the 
strength of that curb. Accordingly this third volume gives 
us the history of the Prince Consort’s very hearty practical 
sympathy with the immediate object of the war, and of the 
gradual sinking of a wider and longer-sighted policy into the 
region of ideal dreams. 

But though the Prince Consort seems to have resigned the 
hope of working out his truer policy, so soon as the popt 
passion of the conflict cast its spell upon him, he has left ys 
many comments on the negotiations of that time which, read by 
the light of the last year’s history, are both instructive and 
ominous for the future. In the first place, he laid grest 
stress on the importance of getting a “‘ general European de- 
fensive league” for Turkey against Russia,—in the con- 
fident hope that if it could be done, its authority would always 
be able to settle differences between the two Powers. Thus, 
during the negotiation with Austria in 1855, the Prinee wrote, 
in a memorandum dated May 3, and submitted to the Cabinet, 
—“TIt should be agreed. upon by Europe, in addition to a 
general guarantee of the independence and integtity of the 
Turkish Empire, and to stipulations as to the steps to ibe 
taken in the event of threatening armaments on the. partiof 
Russia, that on no account are to be renewed any of the.old 
treaties between Russia and Turkey, by her interpretation of 
which Russia has at all times been able to interfere with the 
internal affairs of Turkey, and to obtain a plausible canse,of 
quarrel ; that every question between Turkey and another Power 
is to be brought for settlement before the European ‘tribunal, 
and eny attempt to enforce demands on Turkey single-banded 
is to constitute a casus belli for the contracting parties.” 
It is quite clear from this what the Prince Consart would 
have thought of the conduct of the Conferenee at onstanti- 
nople, which was called together in the execution of: the very 
provisions which the Prince had here suggested,—for the very 

of constituting a European tribunal powerful enough to 
override the self-will of either Turkey or Russia,—and to prevent 
the possibility of leaving Russia and Turkey to fightout theirown 
quarre],—but: which, by the imeredible timidity of the parties 
chiefly coneerned, of whom England was by far the :most im- 
portant, threw to the winds all the advantages of sucha tribunal, 
and leftRussia quite uncontrolled by alliances to. enforce, with 
whatever modifications she might please, the demamds Turkey 
formulated in that Conference. Of course, when .Eurgpe 
refused to insist on the changes which Europe had Jaid down 
as constituting the very minimum likely to seeune,—what 
the Prince Consort valued more than peace itself,—the cause 
of civilisation, it was quite impossible to make it.a aasus belli 
against Rassia that she did “single-handed” what .no one 
made any pretence of being willing to help her to.do, But 
knowing, as we do, from the Memorandum of 1858, whatim- 
rtance the Prince Consort attached to the resewe ef Christian 
neapsden the barbarous hands of Turkey, aad from the 
Memorandum of 1855, what extreme danger he saw in the 
policy of leaving Russia and Turkey face to face ta fight out 
their'own quarrels without any moderating hand. ower either 
of them, we also know pretty well what he would have ssid 
of the policy of Lord Beaconafield’s Government ‘last year and 
this. He would have been the first to urge the -aeceptance 
instead of the rejection of the Berlin Memorandum,to insist on 
the executive as well as the deliberative charaeter of the Con- 
ference,—an executive character, remember, which eur Govern- 
ment denied it from the beginning, in the very termsof their in- 
struction to Lord Salisbury,—and to deprecate as the greatest 
possible imbecility and mischief that policy of leawing 
Russia to enforee alone the demands sanctioned by.all Europe 
which has actually been pursued. 
One observation more as to the Prince Consort's treatment 
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of this great question. When the Peace came to be discussed, | smallest possible number. Every addition of a question means 


ia, who, as every one knows, had held aloof from the a loss to the party, either in numbers or energy. Men who 

struggle with een’ pre bey ed oe not oo — that = a a course is wrong or imex- 

ing admitted to the ussion 0} e terms of peace. pedient, will not endure to have it imposed upon them sim 
Oe est subject the Prince Consort, though the alliance of eaaens they agree with those who impose if, on some ae 

+. daughter with the Prussian Court was already settled, took a point. It may be, of course, that the point at which th 
prt tone :—“It would be a most perilous precedent for the | stick is of more importance than the points which they song, 
future,” he wrote to King Leopold, who had advocated the policy ,and then there is no choice but to dispense with their eo- 
of admitting Prussia to the Peace deliberations, “ to admit the | operation. But where both are important, the one on whieh itis 

tnciBe Tout Having 1id. down their stake, “Tn ths way, | ence, whilethaton which i isonly pusbloto unitesomelsberal 

ities withou . way, | ence, while that on which it is only le to unite some 
they can only be gainers, while they leave the losses to others. goes into the background. 
Besides, the question here is between Powers who have waged| Instead, however, of this being a reason from a Conservative 
war “¥ oa resect vom we hind to eo a peace. "point of } tho he the ne — mt it is a 
What right, then, have others to interfere who have taken no a reason for keeping them in office. ile they are in 
in the conflict, and have constantly maintained that their sition, one has a psalm and another a doctrine, and no psalm is 

interests are not touched by the matter in dispute, and that so discordant, no doctrine so unsound, that it may not sueceed in 
therefore they would not take any part in the business ?” And | getting listeners and adherents. While they are Ja Office, on the 
the actual decision was,—to admit Prussia to the discussions , other hand, the main desire of all concerned is to keep these 
only when the terms of peace had been actually agreed upon, elements of confusion out of sight. Just now, for example, it is 
in order to obtain her we for a ae a = | ee ao more has been said about Disestablishment in 
had no right to discuss the sacrifices to made by the | three months than was said about it during the last three years 
yanguished, since she had risked nothing to help the | when Mr. Gladstone was in office. There are so many Liberals 
victors, it was clearly wise to get all the authority | whodislike Disestablishment,that whenevery vote was important, 
Gk ssid trove or Wee tcbilcn’ stbnlly'srteed oh | oeienting thane Cho hed te Satietee Gocalpen, Mowsete 
events have s _— y . | to silencing those who tri introduce the subject. Now v 
And we cannot doubt that the Prince, if he were living, would are for the time unimportant, whereas if all ote of subjects are 
admit, reluctantly enough, now, that as Great Britain has cut broached, there is at least a chance of coming upon some 
her coat, so she must wear it. She is now in the position of | unexpected vein of popular enthusiasm, which may be worked 
Prussia then. She has made no sacrifices for the sake of re-| to the party advantage. The Liberals in Office are like a 
ducing Turkey to reason, and she can claim nothing from the swarm of bees that have just been safely hived; the Liberals 
victor when the moment of victory comes, except what in Opposition are like the same swarm flying wildly about, and 
she may be then prepared to declare war to enforce. stinging any one who comes near them. We put it to the 
a is ome | ry A we a a —_ a4 ios - - of = wate em nef ‘s really oar ing 
lear enoug at the Prince Consort wo e | Conservative policy would not suggest the resignation o 
to admit the right of Russia and Turkey to settle alone | present Ministry, and the instalment of their opponents on the 
the solution of a quarrel which Russia and Turkey have fought | Treasury Bench. Then, instead of coquetting with this question, 
out alone. So far, and so far only, as we are really willing to | and saying a civil word of that, and declaring himself open to 
declare waragainst Bussia,—in all probability a war withoutallies, | conviction on a third, Lord Hartington would be busy in con- 
for if Turkey is willing to yield what Russia demands, she will | vincing his followers that their only chance of retaining power 
not take up arms again, in her exhaustion, simply to please a/| was to leave as many questions as possible open,—in other 
Power which has done nothing for her,—in order to veto any | words, to pledge the Cabinet to nothing on which there could 
particular condition of peace, shall we have any locus standi in | be any serious difference of opinion in the party. Disestablish- 
settling the problem which the present Government has done | ment would never be mentioned except by the enfant terrible 


so much to confuse, and so little to help towards solution. | of the party, who could not get a hearing on any of the ques- 
tions submitted to Parliament by the Government. If, on the 
other hand, the Conservatives persist in their present suicidal 
SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE ON HOME POLITICS. | determination to keep the Liberals in Opposition, who can say 
IR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE is generally expert at | that Disestablishment may not become suddenly popular, and 
carrying the war into the enemy’s camp, and his speech | the party be carried back to power for the express purpose of 
at Christchurch was a good example of this Kind of strategy. | carrying it into execution ? en office has to be captured’ by 
Tt must be admitted that the Liberal leaders have not of late | assault, enthusiasm is a most valuable force, because it is 
presented a specially edifying picture of agreement. If they enthusiasm that makes converts. When once the assault has 
can be said to “dwell together in unity,” it is the unity that been successful, enthusiasm becomes a most dangerous foree, 
comes from hirmony, not from identity. To compare small , because it is enthusiasm that alienates votes. Of course this 
things with great, Sir Stafford Northcote’s reason why the | is a counsel of perfection that we are submitting to Sir Staf- 
country should not restore the Liberals to power is the same | ford Northcote, and if he fails to follow it, it will only prove 
as the Duc de Broglie’s reason why the Marshal should not that he does not rise to the heights of Conservative hegoism. 
restore the Republicans to power. ‘Look at their divisions!’| There is one part of Sir Stafford Northcote’s speech which 
they both say. ‘How can you tell what a party will do, when| reminds us of that Dictionary of the Bible in which the 
every member of it gives a different answer when the question | reader was referred from “ ark” to “ deluge,” from “ deluge” 
is put to him” So far as the objection deserves to be treated to “ flood,” and from “ flood” to “Noah,” because the com- 
seriously, it is easily disposed of. Agreement in politics is | pilers could not make up their minds what to say about the 
agreement to do or resist the doing of certain things, | event to which all these terms refer. He took occasion, natu- 
and the art of party organisation consists mainly in dis- rally enough, to glorify the Government for the concession he 
covering what these things are, and in keeping all disturbing had made to the ratepayers in the matter of local burdens. 
considerations out of sight. Of course this is a much more Year after year, he said, the Conservatives had com- 
difficult process where Liberals are concerned than where! plained that these burdens were becoming more and 
Conservatives are concerned. Conservatives differ among ‘more crushing. Year after year they had represented 
themselves perhaps as widely as Liberals do, but their | that many of the burdens actually borne by the rate- 
differences do not relate to the sphere of practice. They are payers ought in justice to be thrown upon the taxpayers. 
satisfied with things as they are, and though they might like | All this time the Liberals kept telling them, by way of answer, 
to restore them in some respects to what they were at some | that it is improvement in the constitution of rate-levying and 
past time, they know that this is impossible, and therefore it | rate-spending bodies that is wanted, and that without this, no 
does not interfere with their union. Liberals, on the other | mere transfer of burdens would be of any avail. ‘* When we 
hand, want to alter a great many things, and the business of | came in,’ says the Chancellor of the Exchequer, ‘ we took a very 





their leaders is to discover by what proportion of their) different tone. We tried to grapple, not with the er 
followers any particular change is desired. If the proportion is | grievance of insufficient local government, but with the 
very large, the course of the party leader is plainly marked out: | real grievance of unfairly distributed burdens.’ Perhaps at this 
He must either accept the change in question as part of his pro- | point some coldness in the faces of his hearers warned the 
gtamme, or retire before some more accommodating chief. | Chancellor of the Exchequer that on the matter of local rating 
But it is the obvious interest alike of the party leader and of | the Conservatives are getting terribly enlightened. Oounty 
the party managers to reduce these test questions to the| Boards, and Mr, Clare Read, and many another un- 
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comfortable recollection may have taken hold of him, 
and led him to make the bold assertion that the 
Government have not been forgetful even of the improve- 
ment of local government. We characterise this as a bold 
statement, because we cannot call to mind one single instance 
in which the present Administration has remembered improve- 
ment of local government to any purpose. It would have 
been interesting to see what examples of this fostering recol- 
lection the Chancellor of the Exchequer would have quoted, 
if he had been challenged to make good his claim, and had 
not been able to make over the answer to some one else. At 
Christchurch, however, he was thus fortunately situated. 
He had Mr. Sclater-Booth by his side, and what could be 
more graceful and natural than that as soon as the improve- 
ment of local government came to be mentioned, he 
should turn the subject over to the President of the Local 
Government Board? Unfortunately, however, Mr. Sclater- 
Booth’s speech does not seem to have been reported, and thus 
we are left in uncertainty as to how he succeeded in evading 
the difficulty. Perhaps he, in turn, handed on the embarrass- 
ing task of enumerating statutes that have never left Mr. 
Sclater-Booth’s fertile pigeon-holes or still more fertile brain to 
some humbler friend, until at length the lateness of the hour 
and the goodness of the liquor disposed the audience to think 
of home and sleep. One thing we are certain of, that it was 
never said what the Conservatives have done for the improve- 
ment of local government. No commonly prudent politician 
commits himself to a statement for which, if he is asked to 
give chapter and verse, he knows that he will be unable to 


furnish either. 





SMITH’S POOR KIN. 


IHE case of Smith’s Poor Kin seems to us the reductio ad 
absurdum of the English method of dealing with the 
authority of the “ dead hand,” as Lord Lyttelton used to call it, 
—that is, the right of a testator to bind Parliament and the 
Courts in perpetuity. Two hundred and fifty years ago an 
Alderman Smith left a small sum of money, the interest of 
which was to go for ever towards the redemption of Christians 
captured by the Turks, and the protection of his poorest de- 
scendants, “the sick, aged, and impotent,” from the worst evils 
of poverty. It was not to make them better off, but to save 
them from actual want. The Trustees bought land in Kensing- 
ton, covering the modern Hans Place and Cadogan Place, which 
has increased in value with the growth of London until it 
now yields £11,000 a year, and will by-and-by yield much 
more. Algerine piracy ceased long ago, the “Turks” are 
pirates only by land, and the whole income was therefore 
made available in 1772, by Act of Parliament, for the 
Alderman’s kin, of whom there are now 412. The 
“ scheme,” however, worked very badly. The heirs, in hopes 
of some advantage under the will, have kept their pedigrees in 
memory ; they consider the property to be, in certain events, 
“of right” theirs, and some of them, it can scarcely be 
doubted, wilfully produce those events. They are to be helped 
if they are poor, and consequently they either keep poor by ab- 
staining from work, or they pretend to be poor when they are not, 
according to the founder’s idea of poverty. The latter course 
of conduct is indefensible, but the former is no sufficient legal 
reason for refusing them their money. There is no moral 
wrong in poverty, indeed many people of the highest character 
for piety and judgment hold, as a counsel of perfection, that 
it would be better to keep poor, and no Church goes the length 
of saying that in the earning of wealth there is moral gain. 
There is consequently no moral reason whatever why, if the 
“ dead hand ” is to be implicitly obeyed, Alderman Smith’s poor 
kin should not have the income of his estate. It hasincreased, 
but so has the income of Guy's Hospital or the Duke of 
Northumberland’s property, but nobody for that reason claims 
any right to take either away ; and if a Radical argues that un- 
earned increment belongs to the State, he is set down as a Red 
Republican. To say that a sick Smith ought not to have £500 
a year for life is, in a country of inequalities, no argument, 
and the whole income, on the principles upheld by Lord Salis- 
bury and most Tories, should be distributed among the poorest 
section of the Alderman’s descendants. 

They are not to have it all, nevertheless. The Legislature 
being, as usual in England, a good deal wiser than the indi- 
viduals who compose it, has invested the Rolls Court with 
power, on the demand of the Charity Commissioners, to make 
in sueh cases “arrangements” for the general good of the 
community, and such arrangements are as final as if they had 





I , 
been made by legislative Act. The Court is informed that the 
money is in part wasted in gifts to the undeserving, every Smith 
being, of course, “ poor” in his own eyes ; and in part so appli 
as to encourage pauperism, and finding these allegations justified 
by the evidence, immediately proceeds to override the provisions 
of the will as interpreted by the Act of 1772. Inventing, in the 
public interest, a theory that Alderman Smith intended to ge. 
cure some end not secured in his will, the Master of the Rolls 
decrees that half the property is enous for Smith’s Poor Kin, 
and that the other shall be ex; 1 on objects presum- 
ably excellent, but not in the least cially beneficial to the 
Alderman’s relatives. In other words, the will, the operation 
of which is pronounced injurious, is half set aside and half re. 
sanctioned, the thumb and index finger of the “ dead hand” being 
as it were, amputated, while the mutilated stump is suffered to 
remain. The right to £11,000 a year is pronounced injurious 
to distressed Smiths of the Alderman’s clan, and in the public 
interest £5,500 a year is confiscated ; but at the same time, in 
order that the injurious process may not wholly stop, £5,500 
a year is devoted to it. Sir George Jessel, in fact, decrees in 
one and the same breath that legacies in perpetuity, to be dig. 
tributed to people because they are poor, offer premiums op 
pauperism, and ought to end ; and that they are not injurious, 
and ought, therefore, to continue. That this is good 
law we do not dispute, but that it is also a wise 
compromise we cannot admit for one moment. Kither 
Alderman Smith’s descendants are entitled to all the 
money, the relief of Turkish captives being impossible, 
or they are entitled to none of it, or they are entitled 
only to the income he intended them to have, and with no 
one of these suppositions does the decision agree. If the first 
is correct, Sir George Jessel should either have granted the 
money in annuities, without reference to consequences, or if he 
thought himself bound to act as guardian, should have founded 
a splendid High School, with free admissions or even free 
bursaries for the Smith clan; if the second is correct, he 
should have taken the whole sum for purposes of public utility; 
and if the third, he should have taken the whole, minus the 
income the Alderman intended to go to his descendants. In 
rejecting all these courses, he accepted a compromise which 
can be defended only on the grounds that it is legal, and that 
it does not grievously affront public opinion. 

Nevertheless, the settlement is approved, and it is easy to 
see why. The English people cannot make up its mind what 
it wishes to do or thinks it right to do about the “ dead hand.” 
It is not willing, on the one hand, to leave the testator alone, 
and act upon his will to all future time. No State, to begin 
with, can allow a power of indefinite accumulation for centuries, 
which might vest all property in one man’s hand, or make 
man so rich that if he were capricious or viewy, the ordinary 
business of the country could not go on. We could not, for 
example, endure Mr. Parnell with power to produce a “ Black 
Friday,” or shut up the Bank of England whenever he con- 
sidered the Chancellor of the Exchequer not quite sufficiently 
civil. So indefinite accumulation is prevented by law. Then 
many bequests are considered ridiculous, or useless, or immoral 
in their effects, so power to regulate them is handed over to 
the Courts or to State Commissions, or in certain cases to the 
trustees, subject to official sanction. The “dead hand ”is, in fact, in 
certain cases paralysed. On the other hand, there is the greatest 
dislike to amputate it, by declaring that in future Parliament 
will regulate all continuative or perpetual bequests. It is felt, 
and felt justly, that such a rule would act in discouragement 
of accumulation, and interfere very greatly with liberty of be- 
quest. It might dry up a resource by which the nation has 
very largely benefited, and would undoubtedly diminish 
greatly the volume of the stream of charity. And it 
would, above all, limit that individualism, that tendency to 
oddity and to quaintness for which Englishmen, Philistines a8 
they are, have still a kindly corner in their hearts, and which 
they would be exceedingly loth finally to crush out. Under 
the operation of the two feelings—the impulse to prevent 
waste, and the impulse to leave the testator alone—we 
have the present system, in which some abuses, like 
the distribution of St. Katherine’s fund, are tolerated 
for years, and others, which happen to come into Court, 
like this Smith Trust, are half cured, and half so treated 
that they are pretty certain as the years flow on to become 
worse than ever. In the next generation the moiety of the 
Alderman’s fund assigned to his Poor Kin will probably have 
doubled—for London is still low-rented, compared with other 
capitals—while the Poor Kin themselves will be a regiment, 
perhaps fifteen hundred strong. The money will then be ab 
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solutely wasted in minute doles, which will have no result be- 


keepi 
neh a protected in the last resort from poverty. Is it not 


almost time that the country should come to some decision 
upon this subject in its own mind, and give intending testators 
fair warning how far it will and will not carry out their testamen- 

injunctions ? If there is, as nobody doubts, a point of time at 
which the “dead hand ” should cease to be powerful, why should 
not that point be fixed? And if there is, and nobody doubts 
there is, a degree of increment in property which may make a 

yest either injurious or ridiculous, why should not that 
degree be legislatively declared? Suppose, for example, that 
Parliament passed an Act allowing the Charity Com- 
missioners to deal freely with any bequests for charitable 
objects more than a hundred years old, would that arrange- 
ment in any serious degree interfere with the stream of 
charity? That it would be much more honest than the 
present system is clear, but would it produce any practical 
jll-effect? Our own belief is that men rarely or never look 
more than a century ahead, and that certainty for a century 
would encourage the charitable to make bequests as much as 
certainty for ever. Or suppose that in the same Act any 
increment on charitable incomes beyond threefold the amount 
obtainable at the testator’s decease were also carried off to the 
general fund of charity, would thatdisturbtestators? We venture 
todoubtit greatly. Not one man in five hundred who makes a 
charitable will expects any increment of the kind, or would be 
willing, if he did, to leave it all at the disposal of the charity. 
The majority, we imagine, would be much more willing that 
the Parliament of the day should decide where their surplus 
charity should go, and would plead only that wherever it went 
their names should be recorded and their memory kept alive, 
—a stipulation with which, in almost all cases, it would not be 
difficult to comply. At present we rob the testator’s legatees 
for the benefit of the public, and do not secure to the public 
the benefit for which the individual is robbed. 





THE SILVER QUESTION IN AMERICA. 


HE conflict raging in the United States around the Currency 
question is a very interesting one, but we suspect its 
practical importance is a good deal overrated. For some time 
past, the Inflationists have given up the attempt to issue un- 
limited paper-money, or to increase the total volume of the 
paper currency. The people of the West are the main sup- 
porters of this party, partly because they think they are taxed 
to make the bondholders of the East richer than they ought 
to be, and partly because they are under the old Birmingham 
delusion that money can be “ made” by a Government at its own 
discretion. Incessant teaching has at last convinced them of 
the folly of the second opinion, and as they are not prepared 
to act upon the first in its naked and undisguised form, they 
have abandoned the clamour for more paper. They have, how- 
ever, embraced very eagerly a second project. They think 
that, silver being cheaper than gold, if they could pay taxes 
and debts in silver they would get “some advantage,” usually 
represented to them as an advantage of twenty per cent., 
while their creditors could not say they were put off without 
money. Everybody was paid in silver dollars once, and why 
should not creditors take the dollars again, more especially as 
dollars are still the coins of account? If a man is promised a 
thousand dollars, and gets a thousand silver dollars, what has 
he to complain of That is the Western idea, strengthened 
by a hope that somehow payment in silver will be less expen- 
sive, and deepened by the wild promises of the owners of silver 
mines, who see in the notion a means of raising the price of 
silver. These owners are not quite so deeply interested as 
people think, for one secret of American silver-mining which 
disorders all statistics, and we think partly deceived the English 
Silver Committee, is the quantity of gold the miners extract 
from the silver mines; but still they are interested, and their 
thetoric in favour of the “ dollar of our fathers” is endless. 
This form of the plea for inflation is much harder to beat than 
the other. The masses of the East and Centre, though quite 
inclined to be honest, do not quite see why silver will not do ; 
the uneducated everywhere are impressed by the facts that 
silver is not “ soft money,” and that it was currency once ; and 
the politicians by trade, who care about votes and not about 
currency, see their way to a compromise. 

_ +he consequence of all this is that the Democratic poli- 
ticians, the silver miners, and the stupid are all united, and 
have obtained a certain majority in the House of Representa- 
tives and a probable majority in the Senate for a measure 





ing up @ false idea that all the members of the | 


known as Mr. Bland’s Bill, for making silver and gold equally 
legal money in all transactions. Apart from all other con- 
siderations, it is an unjust Bill, because it is retrospective, 
whereas an honest Bill would exempt all past transactions and 
contracts from its operation; but the Inflationists do not care 
about this, and have pressed the Bill until the President, in 
his annual Message, sent to Congress on Tuesday, the 3rd 
inst., has thought it necessary to give them a salutary warning. 
He is not going to sanction the repudiation even of a per-centage 
of the Debt. Mr. Hayes has a little disappointed his friends 
on certain questions, not having been quite as firm about 
Civil Service Reform as they could wish, but upon the 
subject of the Eighth Commandment he is as clear as any 
minister of any Presbyterian chapel. He is opposed to 
stealing. He is definitely determined that bonds contracted 
in gold shall be paid in gold, especially if they are United 
States Bonds; and he tells Congress so, in language which 
is universally understood to mean that if the United States 
Debt is not specifically exempted from the operation of the 
law, he will veto the Bland Bill,—which, again, cannot in 
the existing state of parties be passed over his head. If 
he adheres to this resolution, the question is suspended for 
another three years, during which “resumption” will have 
been carried through, and the New Englanders settled in the 
West will have had time to explain to their Jess educated friends 
the natural effect of a double standard. So certain is the 
result of this process, that the President’s Message raised 
United States Securities all over Europe by nearly one per 
cent. 

It is, of course, most satisfactory that President Hayes 
should have taken this line, and most melancholy that the 
people of the West should wish to repudiate any part of the 
burden of the Debt; but as we have said, we suspect the prac- 
tical effect of the struggle is exaggerated. Bondholders need 
not be much afraid of Repudiationists who want to pay in 
silver. Their real foes are those who want to pay in paper. 
Nobody in America of any influence is prepared bluntly to 
refuse to pay, and the only serious dread is of payment in a 
coin which admits of indefinite increase and therefore of in- 
definite reduction in value, which is not the case with silver. Itis 
therefore a distinct gain in public morals that Repudiationists 
should substitute silver for paper, that a payment with value 
and a high value should be substituted for a payment which 
might rapidly become of no value at all. The Inflationists in 
adopting silver have not consciously turned honest, for they con- 
tracted to pay in bread, and have no conceivable right to pay in 
coals, but still they are very much more honest than they were. 
They are paying in coals, whereas at first they wanted to pay in 
orders for bread upon non-existent bakers,—for that is what incon- 
vertible paper currency issued in excess of the sum useful for pay- 
ment of taxes practically amounts to. And they are, in all human 
probability, a great deal more honest than they intend to be. 
We very much doubt, subject to the opinion of the great silver- 
dealers, whether they would succeed in cheating anybody, 
whether the whole profit of their little experiment in the 
whittling of the national conscience would not end in enrich- 
ing the silver-mine owners, and nobody else. The present value 
of silver may be taken at 15 per cent. less than that of gold, 
but that is the value before remonetisation. So great is the 
prejudice of human beings outside Scotland in favour of the 
precious metals, so vast is the area of the Union, and 80 
enormous is the aggregate value of the small transactions there 
settled, that it is extremely doubtful whether the new demand 
would not at once raise silver to par. The overplus of silver 
in Europe is only great because the demand is small, and with 
a market in the Union the overplus might be absorbed, and the 
old proportions between the metals at once restored. We do 
not absolutely affirm this, because we have not sufficient data, 
but we think it probable; and the true Inflationists, the men 
who want to steal, evidently think so too. They have begun 
to fight, not for the “ dollar of our fathers,” but for the silver 
spoon of our great-grandmothers, a debased article, a dollar 
reduced in weight of silver by a heavy per-centage. This is, 
of course, theft, knowing and willing theft, and very dirty 
theft too; but this can be easily defeated, base coin 
being a fraud perceptible even to minds befogged by 
currency doctors, and the proposal shows that the Inflation- 
ists are becoming aware that they may overreach themselves. 
To have abandoned paper for silver, and then to find silver as 
valuable as gold, would be a total result of artistic thieving 
which might make a Western Soft-Money Democrat ready to 
commit suicide. 

It ought not to be forgotten, in common justice to the 
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American statesmen who, at the risk of their own popularity, 
are fighting the battle of Resumption—that is, of honesty— 
that they are entirely without a kind of assistance always 
behind English statesmen when they have the same duty to 
perform. Inflation means higher prices, or higher nominal prices 
at. any rate; and in England, where everybody consumes and 
only some produce, it is easy to interest the masses 
against high prices. They hate them with an acerbity 
which is quite comic, and are never reconciled to 
them by any nominal addition to their own earning- 
power. But in America, where throughout the North 
and West seventeen persons in twenty-two are producers, 
nominal high prices produce no such feeling of annoyance. 
The Illinois farmer who is getting fifty per cent. more for 
his coin in paper-money, or in the exchange of his English 
remittances for paper-money, is quite contented .with high 
prices, and thinks he is getting rich. He has got fifty per 
cent, more “ money,” and the fact that he cannot eat green- 
backs, and that everything he wants to buy with them has 
risen fifty per cent. too, does not disturb him at all. He 
is like the French peasant who approves Napoleon “ because, 
you see, the Emperor sells Rentes at 50, while that old hunks 
Louis Philippe used to charge 75 for them.” He has a notion that 
the President who will have gold, and who therefore keeps 
down nominal prices, is an enemy of the farmer, and goes 
against him with a will, just as the French peasant goes 
against the Government which has been in power during a 
droughty season. It may not be his fault, but still there 
are smaller profits, and if the Government were a “ friendly ” 
one there ought to be larger profits. We declare when we read 
some of the American speeches in favour of paper and silver, 
and reflect that Members must be a little wiser than their 
constituents, we stand astonished at the self-denying virtue of 
the advocates of national honesty. They have not even the 
pleasure of knowing that their adversaries have sense enough 
to see that they are honest. 








MR. GOSCHEN ON THE IMAGINATION. 


M* GOSCHEN pronounced last week at Liverpool a very 
striking and a very timely eulogy on the value of the 
imagination, and especially on its value to men of business as such, 
and to those who help to form the public opinion of a great political 
world. He could not have performed a greater service, nor one that 
is more necessary just now. At a time when almost every one who 
speaks on Education tries to fix attention exclusively on the once- 
neglected scientific phase of it,—unconscious apparently that for 
every man who is likely to profit by careful culture in scientific 
modes of thought, there are three or four who will repay much 
better the careful culture of the historic and pictorial imagination, 
—it is wholesome for us to be reminded that the scientific mind 
isnot usually the best for judging of the conduct of men as they 
are, of the political institutions which will suit them best, and of 
the mode in which we must treat the different populations 
of the world, and in which we must insist on their treating 
us, if we are to get out of them the best results either 
for the purposes of civilisation in general, or for those 
of any given empire in particular. Indeed, when Mr, 
Goschen said that it was the want of imaginative power 
which really lost the United Kingdom the allegiance of her 
American Colonies, that it was because ‘‘ statesmen were not able 
to sympathise with these colonies,” because ‘they could not 
represent to themselves absent things,’ that we required of 
them what human nature would not bear, he gave a most 
opportune warning to the democracy which is more and more 
taking the lead in dictating our colonial and-foreign policy, how 
necessary it will be for them to widen their minds and expand 
their hearts after a fashion which to George III. and his Ministers 
would have seemed at once unnatural and indecent. At the same 
time, it is only fair to remember that it was less the statesmen of 
George III. than the king and the constituencies, who were so 
deficient in this power of realising the condition of the re- 
volted American colonies. Lord North, as is well known, 
expostulated repeatedly, carrying his expostulation even to 
threats of resignation, on his Sovereign’s policy, and was 
only weak enough to remain because that Sovereign abso- 
lutely implored him to do so, and kept promising him ere 
long to find him a successor; nor would, even then, his 
Welding have availed anything, if the constituencies had not 
supplied Lord North with a servile majority willing to support 
him against the vehement and powerful attacks of Chatham, 
Burke, and Fox. There was hardly a real statesman in either 





House who at heart approved of the King’s policy towards the 
American Colonies. It was only the narrowmindedness of the 
King, and of the Members of Parliament of the Minis. 
terial party, which shipwrecked. the Empire. We 

this not in any way as tending to modify the drift of Mp 
Goschen’s admirable warning against the danger of looking at the 
world solely from the point of view to which our own narrow 
experience has led us, but only because it may perhaps be gome. 
what cheering to remember that ‘this kind of mistake at least, ig 


less likely to occur again under a democratic government, peng. 


trated with the notion that everything which even /ooks likea, 

has rights of its own which it is tyranny to ignore, than it way 
under a monarchy of high prerogative and a parliament elected 
by a very small and arbitrarily chosen section of the nation, 
Still, itis as true now as ever it was, that if we try to govem 
great dependencies and distant colonies without allowing anything 
at all for the genius and peculiar habits of the people so go 

we shall as certainly come to grief as George III. did when he 
so obstinately refused to consider the wishes and rights’ofhig 
subjects across the Atlantic. 

But on one point of some importance we rather differ from 
Mr. Goschen, owing, we think, to a difference between his and 
our conception of the proper effect of imaginative culture. He 
seems to treat the imagination as a faculty which will always 
stimulate us to higher daring. He speaks of “the breezy 
ozone of the imagination,” and he attributes this effect to it, 
because it changes, as it were, the air we breathe, and so enables us 
‘‘to live in other times, and sympathise with persons, and races, 
and things that are different from their own surroundings.” And 
no doubt this is frequently the effect which imaginative reading 
has on the young, and which imaginative thinking has on the 
sanguine and the believers in political regeneration. But the 
imagination, like most other literary faculties, only feeds the lead- 
ing impulses of the character to which it belongs. It sets young 
ambition in a flame, but it drives shrinking and timid natures into 
even deeper seclusion. If it tempts a Clive into the world of 
action and enterprise, it terrifies a Cowper into thoughts of 
suicide rather than face hostile questioning by the House of Lords, 
If it dazzles a poet like Shelley with dreams of a time when,— 

“The world’s great age begins anew 
The golden years return,” 

it summons up before the imagination of such a poet as Scott the 
most terrible forebodings of grand old customs swept suddenly 
away, and humanity shivering in the nakedness of worthless abstract 
rights. If it. makes such a dreamer as Victor Hugo pant fora world 
in which all men shall be absolutely free, while a little (Parisian) 
child shall lead them, it makes such a poet as Carlyle implore 
Providence for some iron-heeled Frederick or Cromwell to drill men 
sternly inte silent obedience, and girdat them with Frederick’ssneer, 
Do you want to live for ever, when I have occasion for you to die? 
In short, in our opinion, imagination feeds the natural bent of the 
character, whatever that may be. It makes a lover of the past more 
of a lover of the past than he would otherwise be, and a sanguine 
reformer more sanguine and more reforming. Nay, imaginative 
power will act in the most opposite way even on the same man 
in different phases of his life. Every one, for instance, knows the 
rapture with which Wordsworth watched the advent of the French 
Revolution, and the profound Conservatism which succeeded 
to that sanguine expectation of a regenerated world, at a later 
period of his life’ Thus imaginative power,—the power of 
living in a world that is absent and distant,—is by no means 
always a stimulus to the active faculties, but may sometimes 
exercise a very repressive influence on men, And in point of 
fact, we suspect that in a world so complex as that of politics, 
a strong imagination as often produces great caution as great 
daring,—a policy which shrinks from innovation and responsibility, 
as one which is eager to embark on doubtful enterprises. 

But then, perhaps, we differ in some respect from Mr. 
Goschen as to the function of the imagination. For instance, 
he seems to deny that it is a work of imagination to give @ 
true picture of the life immediately around us, and he pro- 
tests against people who ‘photograph daily life, who describe 
precisely the characters of the people they see every day, the very 
clothes the people wear when they meet every day, the very words 
which might be addressed to themselves, the very smiles which 
might be smiled at themselves, the very love which might 
be made to themselves ‘or their sisters, and at the end 
thivk they have written a novel. That may be fiction, but 
it is not imagination.” We are not quite sure of what Mr. 
Goschen here is really condemning. If he is only condemning 
scrappy copies of bits of life, without amy true painting 
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og chpracter, we entirely agree with him. But if he is 
treating, a8 no true act of imagination, the skilful delineation 
of character, only because the forms delineated belong to the 
game types as the characters around us, we differ from him widely. 
We deny absolutely that any one ever does see or paint character 
without the help of a strong imagination. It is through the imagina- 
tion that motives are truly read, that the little self-deceptions of 
human beings are rightly discerned, that the humour of life is 
understood, that its comedy is enjoyed, and its tragedy inter- 
There is as true imagination (though in a very much 
smaller sphere) in Miss Austen as in Sir Walter Scott; as true 
imagination in Miss Bronté as in George Sand. Indeed this 
wer of conceiving faithfully and in detail the character 
which gives unity to the ins and outs of a contracted 
sphere of life, is perhaps the very thing which so often makes 
imaginative people over-cautious and even timid in 
meddling at all with a big world of the details of which 
they know so little, while their imagination tells them what 
a wealth of complex and difficult detail there must be 
im it, if they could but master it as they have mastered 
the life they really know. Who would deny, for instance, 
that if any man in the world had the power of living in the 
absent and distant as if it were present, it was Sir Walter Scott? 
Yet the activity of his imagination had no very stim 
on him. Mr. Lockhart records how, after a debate in the 
Faculty of Advocates, whea, in resisting the law-reforms of the 
party, Scott had displayed a “ flow and energy of elo- 
” for which those who knew him best were quite unpre- 
Lord Jeffrey was disposed to compliment him: playfully on 
his burst of oratorical power, but Scott exclaimed, ‘‘ No, no,—’tis 
ne laughing matter ; little by little, whatever your wishes may be, 
you willdestroy and undermine, until nothing of what makes 
Scotland Scotland, shall remain ;” and as he turned away, Lord 
Jeffrey saw ‘‘tears gushing down his cheek.” That is a good 
illustration of what we mean by saying that frequently at least 
the characteristic power of a great imagination is spent on 
making men dread innovation. Such men as Scott realise so 
clearly how much may go, if anything goes, that their imagina- 
tive power is not so much a stimulus to action as a deterrent 
from action. And we suspect that the same may be said of a 
great number of the ablest politicians of almost every age— 
of Burke, for instance, in a very high degree. The imagination 
which tempts boys into adventure is but a feeble kind of 
imagination. ‘That is the fascination of novel scenes, rather than 
a power of conceiving all the fullness of the life to be encountered. 
The imagination which most stimulates to ambition is much less 
the power of conceiving absent things and living in distant scenes, 
than the power of sympathy with some great intellectual, moral, 
or spiritual end, in the fervent pursuit of which details are abso- 
lutely forgotten, and the painful years of life which must be 
lived in order to realise your aim, are completely ignored. We 
suspect that a great deal of what Mr. Goschen attributes to “the 
breezy ozone of the imagination " should really be attributed to the 
ozone of lively feelings, when excited by pictures that, in fact, 
hardly more than suggest the actual career to be pursued. Really 
great powers of imagination, without strong enthusiasm to 


give them a definite bias, are much more likely to daunt men | 


from great enterprises than.to tempt them into them. A lively 
bu! weak imagination, guided by a strong physical or moral 
enthusiasm, is at the bottom of a great deal more daring 
enterprise than vivid imagination taken alone. 

And, as a matter of fact, we should say that in English politics 
the men who have been most audacious have frequently been 
the men of feeble imagination in Mr. Goschen’s sense of the 
word,—that is, of no very great power of living in distant or 
absent scenes,—but of very great personal will and character, like 
Lord Palmerston. No one can doubt that till Lord Palmerston 
was close upon eighty, he was one of the most audacious of our 
Foreign Secretaries, but no one can read his life without almost 
shuddering at the haste, inconclusiveness, and thorough intellec- 
tual self-will of some of his diplomatic escapades. A man of 





the most opportune and valuable kind. And if by cultivating 
the imagination we mean less what Mr. Goschen defines it to mean, 
—that is, gaining the power of realising accurately what is distant 
and absent,—than what we think he often really intends to convey 
by it, namely, giving the young the opportunity of setting their 
minds on fire with the fascination of a great variety of noble 
careers, of the most superficial aspects even of which they could 
have had no conception without travelling far and wide with 
historians and with explorers,—then we heartily admit that the 
culture of the imagination is of the first importance to all manly 
training, and that it is essential to feed the life of the empire and 
make the best of the destinies of our race. A speech of greater 
weight and force has not been delivered in the country for many 
years. 





THE PRINCE CONSORT’S SAVINGS. 


HE Court has thought it wise—very justly thought it wise— 
to take advantage of the publication of the third volume 
of “The Life of the Prince Consort” to deny one of the 
commonest, most widely diffused, and most generally believed 
of the charges against his memory. It is, perhaps, the only 
one which has obtained credence among the educated. They, 
however, as well as the masses, have been possessed by the 
notion that the Prince, who was an admirable manager of 
affairs—he completely restored the finances of his son’s property, 
the Duchy of Cornwall—and who was personally not extravagant, 
left behind him a large fortune, which was invested in land in 
South Kensington, and was bequeathed at his death to the 
Queen. His will, it was said, was proved before the Arch- 
bishop instead of in the ordinary Probate Office, in order to 
conceal the truth, and the money was silently added by the 
Queen to her already ‘‘ vast” possessions, So inveterate was 
this story that, as Mr. Martin says, it imposed on statesmen 
of mark, and it exercised, not once, but repeatedly, a very 
decided political effect. It was one cause, at all events, of the 
extraordinary fuss made about the dower to the Princess 
Louise, and has helped repeatedly to embitter speeches againat 
grants demanded on behalf the South Kensington Museum 
and the Department of Science and Art. The Court, it was 
said, was always jobbing to bring up South Kensington 
rents. Mr. Martin declares, in the most explicit and definite 
way, that the story is an invention from beginning to end, that 
the Prince Consort spent his whole income, and that he left 
absolutely no fortune whatever. Mr. Martin's words, which are 
evidently intended to be unusually vehement, are as follows :— 


“It may be convénient here once for all to dispose of, perhaps, the 
only calumny of the many to which the Prince was subjected, which, 
so far as we are aware, keeps any hold upon the public mind, viz., that 
he had amassed large sums of money out of the income allowed him by 
the nation, part of which had been invested in the purchase of land at 
South Kensington, adjoining the property of the Exhibition Oommis- 
sioners. The Prince never purchased apy land at South Kensington, 
either for himself or his family. Connected as he was with the acqui- 
sition of ground there for purely national purposes, the thought of 
acquiring property in the same locality for personal purposes would 
never bave entered his mind, or the mind, indeed, of any honourable 
man. But in truth, the Prince never had the means to make pur- 
chases of this nature. “His whole income was no more than sufficient 
to meet the salaries of his secretaries and other officials and servants, 
his public subscriptions, and such purchases of works of art as were 
expected from him. He was often blamed because these purchases were 
not on a larger scale. The fault was not with him, but io the very 
limited means at his disposal, and as to these, his only regret was that 
they did not enable bim to do for art and science all that he would have 
wished. It was only by strict economy that the year’s current expendi- 
ture was made to square with the year’s income, and the Prinee dicd, 
leaving absolutely no fortune; indeed, barely enough to meet his per- 
sonal liabilities. And yet even recently we were assured, upon the 
authority of an eminent statesman, who survived the Prince many 
years, and who professed to speak from personal knowledge, that he 
left bebind in one of his investments no less a sum than £600,000! 
The s‘atesman in question was not always exact in his statements,-and 
he was never less exact, or more inexcusably so, than in this instance. 
But if a man whose position gave weight to his words could propagate 
so mere a fable, it becomes necessary to give it, and all stories of the 
same kind, an emphatic denial.” 


It is impossible for language to be more explicit, and this slander 


stronger character there never was, but also we should say a man | will now, we presume, disappear, like a thousand others. The odd 
of less vivid imagination there has not often been. His success thing about the original story of the savings is not that the public 
was greatly due to his ignorance of the danger he was running, should have believed it—for the public will believe anything, when 


and to his adversaries’ even greater ignorance of his ignorance. 
Probably the same might be said of the proud and resolute 
but far from really imaginative Pitt, of whom the favourite 
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the figures get beyond £100,000—but that it should be considered 
a slander, and a slander so serious that a most reluctant Court 
should, years after the victim's decease, feel it expedient to give it 


criticism used to be that he was cast in a mould—from the shape , an explicit and as it were detailed denial. Why is it disgraceful to 


of which his character never swerved. 


save one’s cash? There always will be unkind stories circulating 


Still, in whatever sense and with whatever qualifications we ,about the Royal Family. They seldom or never share in the 


accept Mr. Goschen’s teaching, it is unquestionably teaching of popularity which the occupant of the Throne, if only decently 
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attentive to English peculiarities of feeling, can always secure, 
and they are all slightly injured as well as protected by that kind 
of twilight in which, ever since the days of the Regency, the 
British Court has succeeded in enveloping its proceedings. 
Something must be said about the central subject for gossip, 
and as there is nothing true to be said, the story which 
is most like ascertained truth is repeated in its place. ‘The 
Prince was known to be thrifty, and had stopped much 
foolish waste at Windsor arising from a ludicrous conflict of 
authorities, and consequently it was reported that he was 
making a great fortune. ‘The Queen has never asked her 
subjects for money and was known to be rich, and conse- 
quently she was declared to be most parsimonious and to be 
heaping up wealth so great that any application for dower 
or appanage for her children was an injustice to the country. 
The truth about the latter point was explained by Mr. Gladstone, 
who said that the Queen, a widow and fond of retirement, 
had saved a fortune, which was not at all unusual in amount, and 
for which she had many uses; and the truth about the former point 
is, that it is poor scandal, originally begotten of the vexation 
felt by employés of the Palace when the excessive and wanton 
waste which in one or two departments had existed in previous 
reigns was brought under regulation. It will be found, in all 
human probability, when the Queen’s memoir is written by some 
successor to Mr. Martin, that she was exactly as liberal and as 
careful as most English chatelaines, and that the popular belief to 
the contrary has arisen solely from her love for quietness, which has 
disinclined her to play hostess, and to the overcrowding some- 
times unavoidable at Balmoral and Osborne. So inveterate, 
however, is the determination that the Queen shall not be fault- 
less, that any story, however absurd, which can be explained on 
the theory of parsimony receives at once a certain credence. Two 
years ago, for example, half London “society” believed for some 
days that the Empress of Austria, one of the very greatest ladies 
in Europe, and moreover, one of the most influential persons, 
had travelled to Windsor to see the Queen, and had been 
suffered to depart without being offered lunch. The truth 
was that the Empress was in a hurry, and although pressed 
to stay to a lunch already prepared, went away as she 
had arranged, but out of this simple incident grew rumour 
upon rumour, The case is the same, however, in all capitals, 
and the slanders, though annoying, do not much matter; but it 
is odd that in this country they should so persistently take this 
particular direction. Why should not the Prince Consort have 
saved his money, if he liked? Nobody in this country, once 
out of church, thinks saving improper; everybody pro- 
fesses to despise extravagance, and nobody outside a 
limited circle of tradesmen expects to get anything out 
of the Court expenditure. Why, then, should not the Prince 
have saved, and invested in South Kensington ground-rents too, 
if he knew enough of business to do it. As a matter of fact, he 
never had the means, He can never have had £40,000 a year 
clear, and a Prince in his position, with a household of his own 
to pay, arts to encourage, and dependants to protect, very soon 
finds that an income of that kind, large gs it seems to the pro- 
fessional classes, requires to be husbanded with some care. It is 
not the kitchen which drains the pocket of an English noble. 
Supposing the Prince Consort, however, to have had the means, 
wherein lay such an objection to his saving them that the mere 
statement that he had saved became a slander and added griev- 
ously to his unpopularity? We are absolutely unable to find-a 
reason, except a certain unreasonableness in the temper of the 
English people. They did not think his allowances enormous. 
They did not want him to keep up any state separate from that 
of the Queen. They would have been savage if he had spent 
money in any way which brought him popularity, or influence, or 
even social esteem. They wanted him to efface himself into the 
Queen’s Private Secretary, which alone among the Prince Con- 
sorts of history he did, and then they scolded because they thought 
that in his seclusion he had saved a fortune. It was mere un- 
reasoning prejudice, fostered by annoyance at the very slight 
opening for comment which the Prince gave anybody, and dislike 
of his imaginary tendencies in politics. 

We wonder whether the etiquette which at present almost for- 
bids the Court either to refute or to punish slander is, in the 
interests of the Monarchy, a wise one. We suspect itis. The 
statesmen of the Continent do not think so, and are always most 
jealous to preserve the power of restricting personal comment, 
but as a matter of fact, they usually fail, the most patent result 
of their efforts being to make the slanders much more bitter and 
unscrupulous. Napoleon was libelled everywhere at a time when 


a libeller was liable to Cayenne, and our own Regent got nothing 
out of his prosecutions except a more accentuated hatred and 
contempt. The extraordinary sensitiveness of the German 
Emperor, or it may be, of his Ministers, does not shield him 
half so well as the quiescence of the Queen, who in most 
cases of course never sees a libel, and it has not nearly the 
same effect of dignity. The right assumed by all 
personages on the Continent of refusing a challenge unlegs 
it comes from a Royal Prince, a right never surrendered 
for the Duke de Montpensier’s opponent was of his own blood— 
has never injured their reputation for courage, and a certein 
fortitude or indifference under obloquy does not deteriorate their 
character in the eyes of the multitude. It is very doubtful if 
Napoleon III.’s character, properly so called, was injured in 
Belgium or Switzerland by the literature of libel on him which 
grew up in those countries, and quite certain that all the random 
stories about the Prince of Wales never stopped during his ill. 
ness the popular prayer for his recovery. We suspect, indeed, 
that slander on Royal persons, so long as they do not make them. 
selves politically offensive to their people, goes very little way, 
It is not really credited. The people are tickled by it, just ag 
they are by any other romances about the great, but they 
do not, while perhaps repeating the ill-natured story, 
believe it to be more than an expression of momentary 
dislike. If Marie Antoinette, who of all human beings wag 
the one most foully libelled, had been on the popular side, 
neither the malice of her enemies nor her own indiscretion 
would have diminished her popularity one tittle, while her one 
grand prosecution did her more harm than all the inventions of 
the libellers. Extreme cases might, no doubt, occur, but asa 
rule, slanderous stories against Royal personages are best re- 
futed after they are dead, and in books like Mr. Martin's. Every 
Democrat in America used to read every day that General Grant 
was a drunkard, and a horse-jockey, and a plunderer, and worse; 
but the Democrat who would not dine with General Grant, or 
who judged him differently on account of all these stories, might 
be sought in vain. He read in them expressions of an opinion 
that the General should not be re-elected, and that was all. 








MR. LOWE ON THE SUFFRAGE. 
(To THe EpiTor OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—I published in the Fortnightly Review of October last an 
article called ‘*‘ A New Reform Bill,” in which I gave somereasons 
against the proposal to extend the franchise to householders in 
counties. To this, Mr. Gladstone did me the honour to reply, in 
an article entitled, “‘The County Franchise and Mr. Lowe 
thereon.” To this I should not have thought it necessary to reply, 
having already stated my view of the subject, if I had not found 
that the main ground relied on by its author was the expediency 
of granting manhood suffrage. The process of reasoning which 
had led Mr. Gladstone to become an advocate of manhood 
suffrage was so interesting and so momentous to the future destiny 
of his country, that I thought no time could be better spent than 
that which was devoted to its examination. 

To mark this new departure, I called my second article, “ Mr, 
Gladstone on Manhood Suffrage,” and to that subject I mainly 
gave my attention. I answered as well as I could Mr. Gladstone's 
arguments in favour of manhood suffrage, to which the extension 
of the county franchise was a corollary, and I treated the smaller 
question as being really superseded by the larger. 

Now, this being the state of things, you set aside the title “ Mr 
Gladstone on Manhood Suffrage,” which 1 had used on purpose 
to mark the change in the controversy, and substitute for it & 
title of your own devising, ‘‘Mr. Lowe’s Rejoinder on County 
Suffrage,” which directly contradicts what I had put forward as the 
object of my essay, and then find fault with me for not having 
answered arguments the necessity of answering which was super- 
seded by the new issue which was raised between Mr. Gladstone 
and myself.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Sherbrooke, Caterham, December 5. Rosert Lowe. 

[Mr. Lowe has nothing to complain of. The point of our article 
was that Mr. Lowe had not been just in treating Mr. Gladstone's 
paper as a deliberate argument for manhood suffrage, and that he 
had evaded the really stropg arguments for household suffrage in 
the counties, in dealing with an obiter dictum of Mr. Gladstone's 
as if it were a formally announced “new departure.”—Eb. 


Spectator.] 
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yor POETRY. 


A MOMENT. 
WHeEn the lightning fiashes by night, 
The raindrops seem 
A million jewels of light 
In the moment’s gleam. 
And often in gathering fears, 
A moment of love 
To jewels will turn the tears 
That it cannot remove. 











ART. 


—_—>—_— 
THE DUDLEY GALLERY. 

Tus is, on the whole, a good exhibition, but would be a much 
better one with a more general title. If there be one thing more 
than another which is suggested by a “cabinet picture,” it is 
that the work should be as highly finished as possible, on how- 
ever minute a scale. But if we take that definition, this exhibition 
of cabinet pictures is a decided failure, for there are compara- 
tively few works on which sufficient care and labour have been be- 
stowed to reckon them worthy of this distinctive title. However, 
this is, after all,a matter of very little importance; if the work 
be good, it does not matter much what it be called, though 
the Committee would do well either to alter their title, or to 
be more careful in the selection of their paintings. 

A change is in some respects coming upon these exhibitions at 
the Egyptian Hall, in so far as they are becoming almost entirely 
the work of a certain clique. With a Committee numbering be- 
tween fifty and sixty artists, nearly all of whom are exhibitors, 
there is little room for the fair exhibition of the outside artists’ 
work, and the old grievance at the Royal Academy of the space 
taken up by the indifferent works of the members of that body 
is repeated here on a smaller scale. If there are several names 
absent that are usually represented, such as Hodgson and Poynter, 
there are fresh comers, such as Leslie and Pettie, to take their 
place, and on the whole, we should say that there are more well- 
known artists exhibiting this year than we remember in former 
times. 

Without further preface, we will mention a few of the best 
figure-paintings, merely premising that there is no work here of 
absolutely first-rate quality in this line. If there be a Watts, it 
will naturally be the best, we said to ourselves, as we strolled 
tound the gallery in search of it; but like most hasty speakers, 
we were mistaken. There was a Watts, No. 264, ‘‘ Bessie,” and 
it was by no means the best of the figures. It is a pink-dressed 
servant-maid bringing the inevitable cup of tea upstairs, and 
except thatit has, and gives us the impression of having, thought 
and feeling which is in all this painter’s work, we can say little for 
this heavy damsel. At the end of the gallery hangs another figure- 
painting, one that we should say would probably be the most 
popular picture in the exhibition. We do not mean that it is, 
therefore, the best. This is No. 168, “‘ Disbanded,” by John 
Pettie, R.A. ; a stalwart Highlander striding up a snow-covered 

brae on his way home from the wars. This shaggy figure, 
absolutely hung round with arms of all sorts, and grasping a pair 
of pistols by the barrels, is, no doubt, a tour de force which will 
excite great admiration. But the question remains as to whether 
‘ne would wish to have such pictures always before one, and 
whether it really means anything except that the artist is a 
clever man. Looking closely at it, doubts of its truth 
begin to harden into certainties. For instance, why, on a 
snowy, misty day like the one depicted, so misty that the 
whole of the landscape beyond is hidden, should there be these 
Vivid gleams of light upon barrel and claymore and various other 
‘insignia of horrid war? Let us pass to something a little quieter. 
“*The Sleep of Brynhild,” by Miss Margaret Hooper, an illus- 
tration of an incident from the ‘‘ Niebelungen Lied,” a maiden 
asleep in crimson robe and coat of mail in a carved-oak chair. 
This work is quite the reverse of Mr. Pettie’s. He has given us 
4 vivid realisation of a common-place occurrence, treated in the 
4ost dramatic manner ; this is a fabulous incident, not completely 
realised, but noticeable for the extreme labour bestowed upon it, 
and the good, if somewhat hard and unpleasing painting. 
If we might venture, in all humility, to give Miss Hooper a word 
of counsel, it would be, not to be too Academic; the picture 


art possesses, and which no amount of mere care cangive. Let us 
turn from this to the work of another lady, Miss Eveleen Pickering, 
No. 20, “Cadmus and Harmonia.” It is an illustration of Ovid's 
legend of the metamorphosis into snakes of the unhappy 
lovers, and Miss Pickering has chosen to illustrate the moment 
when the metamorphosis of Cadmus is complete, and he is en- 
twined round Harmonia’s body. This is the only drawing of the 
nude of any importance in the exhibition, and is strongly 
marked by its resemblance to one of Burne Jones's 
paintings. Rather feeble pre-Raphaelitism will best express 
the feeling of the picture, though there are parts in it of 
great beauty. The drawing seems poor, and in places absolutely 
ugly, as in the straightness and narrowness of the woman's hips, 
in comparison with the size of the lower part of the leg; the 
colour, too, is but faint and unreal. But the real charm of the 
picture, and one which goes far to redeem all technical error, is 
the manner in which Miss Pickering has realised her conception. 
The snake is most beautifully painted,—indeed, the brush-work 
is good throughout, and the expression of Harmonia’s face full of 
interest and feeling. This is the work of highest aim in the 
exhibition, and where it fails, fails worthily, from the intense 
difficulty of the subject. If we wished to point out the exactly 
opposite extreme in art, we must cross the gallery, and look at 
No. 310, ‘The Golden Gate,” by MacWhirter, a sunset at San 
Francisco, of which we can only say that a more confused muddle 
of sea and sky we have never beheld. 

Let us go on through the No. 40, “* An Incident from 
Morris’s ‘Cupid and Psyche,’” by J. R. Weguelin, isa carefully- 
painted, uninteresting female figure, draped, seated, posed, and 
worked after Mr. Poynter's most approved Academic method, and 
noticeable as strongly exemplifying the result of Academic train- 
ing on the ordinary mind. Nos. 68 and 100, by Frank Holl, as 
all who know the painter would expect, are the most powerful pieces 
of chiaroscuro in the gallery, and are also full of the artist's 
peculiarly morbid sentiment. In this case it is the illness and 
subsequent death of a cottager’s baby which furnish the theme to 
the two pictures, of which the latter is, we think, the most power- 
ful. It seems annoying that Mr. Holl should never wander be- 
yond the precincts of the graveyard and the death-bed, but we 
must not, we suppose, vex the artist’s mind by suggesting a pos- 
sible change of subject. No. 77, “‘ A Summer's Tale,” should be 
noticed for the excessive brilliancy of its colouring, and the 
peculiarly vivid effect of sun and heat. The heat seems absolutely 
to radiate from the picture, and we envy the lady lounging easily 
beneath the big Japanese umbrella,—in fact, a common-place 
subject treated in a masterly way. No. 80, a decorative panel, 
by H. S. Marks, A.R.A., represents the artist’s favourite storks 
in a new attitude, round the basin of a fountain. It is difficult to 
imagine storks being better painted, but the wall, fountain, and 
accessories are hardly so happy as usual, and the picture lacks 
somewhat of the delicate humour of which Mr. Marks used to 
be so liberal. 

Nos. 83 and 258 are two works by P. R. Morris, the recently- 
elected Associate to the Royal Academy, entitled ‘‘ A Forest Dell” 
and “The Foundation-Stone ” respectively. Both of these are 
interesting, clever pictures, and both aim at little besides grace- 
ful effects of misty colour. There is no incident, properly speaking, 
in either, but they are thoroughly pleasant to look on, and the first- 
mentioned has in it some of the wild poetry of Mr. Poole’s best work. 
Nos. 111 and 322, by Arthur Ditchfield, are two Moorish sketches 
of considerable feeling and beauty, and well worthy of a glance, 
for their unaffected and original style of work. No. 125, ‘The 
Priest’s Hiding-place,” by W. F. Yeames, A.R.A., is the sort of 
picture which could be produced in no country in the world but 
ours, and that under Academic patronage. It is not that it is so 
excessively bad, as that it is so totally destitute of everything 
which a picture should have, except a certain amount of average 
technical skill. We believe that we are stating a literal truth, 
when we say that it is absolutely incapable of rousing in any 
human being any emotion whatever. 

No. 156, ‘From Field to Fold,” by F. G. Cotman, is one of 
the most satisfactory pictures in the gallery. There is honest, 
downright work and grappling with a very difficult subject in it, 
which deserve the fullest recognition, and the whole picture is 
luminous with rich colour and replete with feeling. It is a pic- 
ture of a deep, wooded lane, with, as the name implies, a flock of 
sheep being driven homewards. If Mr. Cotman perseveres in 
this method of work, he should soon become one of our most 
successful landscape painters, and well worthy of his father’s 
great name. No. 160, ‘ Poachers,” by Britain Riviére, seems to 
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with this artist’s work ; though the old, pathetic animal-interest 
which he so delights in is, as usual, the predominating element in 
the picture, which represents a poacher concealing himself and 
husbing his half-starved dog beneath a wooded bank. 

No. 174, by Mark Fisher, is entitled the ‘‘Shepherd’s Wife,” 
and is a quiet French picture, with sheep and one female figure. 
The whole‘is eminently reposeful and harmonious, but hardly the 
sort of work which is worthy of Mr. Fisher’s undoubted talent. 
He is rapidly approaching that slough of a confirmed man- 
nerism in which so many good painters have been lost. 
Nos. 151, 183, and 281, by R. W. Macbeth, are all works of 
poetical feeling and strong if somewhat coarse work. Of these, 
281, entitled ‘ Sisters,” is, we think, the best, and though we have 
seen these two muslin-clad young ladies before in many a picture, 
the hackneyed subject is traced with a freshness and an amount of 
thought which quite redeem it. No. 194, by Albert Goodwin, is 
@ coast scene, true in detail and pleasant in colour, but why Mr. 
Goodwin should find it necessary or advisable to daub his sky 
about in so careless a manner we can hardly conceive. No. 238, 
** Rough Sea,” by Henry Moore, is the noblest work we have had 
from his hand for many a day, and it is with great pleasure that 
we notice that Mr. Moore has at last painted a sea in which 
the waves are blue and green, instead of the dull grey 
in which he has generally worked. ‘There is little to 
describe in a picture of this sort, but it appeals strongly to 
all who know the sea, from its intrinsic truth. ‘There are two or 
three very small Italian pictures here, by Edwin Bale, which 
deserve a word of recognition, were it only for the absence of 
any straining after effect. One of them, ‘The Landing-place of 
the Cemetery, Venice,” is particularly suggestive and beautiful. 
We may here remark that whoever is responsible for the correct- 
ing of the catalogue should be ashamed of his work ; it is literally 
crammed with mistakes, from beginning to end ; for instance, Mr. 
Bale's Venetian sketches are called ‘‘ Scenes on the Cornish coast.” 
No. 285, “*‘ I’m Going a-milking, Sir,’ she said,” by Heywood 
Hardy, is, on the whole, the best thing in the exhibi- 
tion. That it is the highest work in aim we do not mean, 
for it only professes to be a genre picture of the slightest 
kind, but for completeness of thoroughly fine drawing, 
pleasant freshness of colour, and careful painting through- 
out, it has no rivals. The milkmaid is comely, round, and fair 
enough to justify any amount of admiration, the pose of her 
figure is as graceful in its unconsciousness and strength as can 
well be imagined, and the whole landscape is bright and green 
with the freshness of the early morning. But the greatest triumph 
of the picture is the grey horse, with its rider turning care- 
lessly round, in his saddle to put his half-insolent, half-admiring 
question. This difficulty has been completely vanquished, and 
we doubt very much if there be another painter in England who 
could have rivalled the drawing of this steed and rider; not a 
great picture, but a thoroughly good, honest one, and which any 
artist might be proud to have painted and any amateur happy to 
possess. 

We can only allude to the “* Roman Garden” of Alma Tadema, 
exquisite in work, if somewh-t dead in colour; to ‘‘ Les Bons 
Amis” of Mr. Henessy, a hoiaorous picture of a grisette and a 
French soldier sitting opposite to each other at a tavern table; 
to ‘“‘ The Private View” and ‘‘ Is it a Mouse ?” by E. G. Gregory, 
two very small pictures, but of excessive skill and great dramatic 
power ; to the seascapes of Hamilton Macallum and Colin Hunter, 
and to the landscapes of Aumonier, Waterlow, and Boughton. 
All of these are worthy of attention, and a look should also be 
given to George Clausen’s ‘‘ London Lovers,” a sunset picture 
of several young men and maidens on, we presume, Haverstock 
Hill. The subject is hardly one which admitted of pleasant treat- 
ment, but it just escapes the vulgarity which seems almost in- 
separable from pictures of girls in the latest fashion and young 
men in billy-cock hats. Last, but far from least, in our notice, 
is Mr. Leslie’s (119) ‘‘ Water-lilies,” a group of young girls in a 
punt gathering flowers indolently on a summer afternoon. 








BOOKS. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MEADOWS TAYLOR.* 
Tue interest of the autobiography of Colonel Meadows Taylor 
does not consist in the record of his life. ‘The son of a most 
respectable but not affluent father, in business as a mer- 
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chant in Liverpool, he was persuaded at the early age of fifteep 
to go to Bombay, as a clerk in the ‘‘ house” of Messrs. Baxter, 
who he found on arrival were, like many Indian merchants, also. 
shopkeepers, and at the moment on the point of insolvency. He. 
had a cousin in a high position in the Civil Service, a Mr. Newen- 
ham, and this gentleman obtained for the lad what was then easily 
obtainable, a commission in the Nizam’s service. Young Taylor 
“took to” the position, conciliated the great natives, conciliated 
Mr. William Palmer—a most remarkable person, a descendant 
through his mother of Timour, and then the Rothschild of 
Hydrabad—conciliated the great Civilians, who were very willing 
to oblige his cousin, obtained ‘‘ civil employ,” and showed that 
he could govern a small native Statea great deal better than any 
native could do. Winning the confidence of the European 
Resident, as well as of the Native Court of Hydrabad, he wag 
asked when the Mutiny broke out to hold Berar down by hig 
personal character, without troops ; and aided by a circumstance. 
to which we shall presently advert, and which is the, to us, un- 
explained mystery of his life, he did it, and had he been either 
soldier or civilian would have received high honour. As it was, 
he was an “adventurer,” nominally in the service of the Nizam, 
and the Court of Directors, who with very good reason 
detested and distrusted the class, though they always liked 
and backed Taylor personally, would give him no adequate 
reward. They did not want to make that kind of work an object 
of ambition to Europeans. So ‘‘ Colonel” Taylor, colonel of no 
regiment and in no service recognised in Europe, when broken by 
over-work returned to England, te receive a moderate pension, 
to be grudgingly granted the Star of India, and to die forgotten, 
except by the few who recognised in him not the able administra- 
tor or the most faithful of agents, but the man who had written 
the three books which, of all books in existence, tell us most of 
Hindoo character,—the Confessions of a Thug, Tara, and Seetd, 
‘There is nothing in his history as remarkable as in the history of 
many men—for instance, in the history of the founder of the 
Ouseley family, the pedlar-Premier of Oude—unless it be the kind 
of persistent though mild and bearable ill-luck which always. 
pursued him, and there is nothing in this autobiography to make 
the history more noteworthy than it naturally is. Colonel 
Taylor had, as we believe, a peculiar and very limited literary 
genius of the very highest class, a flash of insight into the 
meaning of the unfamiliar, whether in character, in society, or in 
landscape, which was wholly beyond anything experience could 
give him, but of this faculty there are in this book only a few 
incidental traces. Nothing in it, unless it be the sketch of an in- 
terview with the Ranee of Shorapore, recalls the author of Tara, 
He took no pains about it whatever, but, though by no means 
without a strain of gentle, lovable vanity in his character, 
set down the bare facts in the most serene simplicity, re- 
vealing his extraordinary and almost magical hold over natives, 
and particularly over the higher natives, and his eccentric super- 
stitions, and the simple nobleness of his own character, in touches 
which are absolutely and occasionally even annoyingly uncon- 
scious. One wants so much to know how he would have explained 
the native idea of him, the feeling which led natives, towards 
whom he occupied the most invidious of all possible positions, to 
waive in his favour not only their political prejudices, but their 
own social laws. Why did the Ranee of Shorapore, who would 
have killed him gladly, trust him like a father all the while? 
This is, to our minds, the interest of this book. We see no 
proof in it that Colonel Meadows Taylor was a “‘ great man,” in the 
ordinary English acceptation of the phrase. That he was a man 
of literary genius we know, for we have read the. Confessions 
of a Thug, Tara, and the first half of Seeta, and circum. 
stances enable us to judge what wonderful descriptions they are; 
but we know also that his genius was, so to speak, strictly 
localised, for we have also read Ralph Darrell, and remember it 
as more or less rubbish. That he was a keen observer we cab 
fully allow, if it were only on the strength of his remarkable 
letter on the reasons for the Mutiny, and for the adherence of the 
Native Princes to the British Raj; and that he was a man of 
varied capacity is evident, if only from his triumphs as 4B 
amateur engineer, triumphs which actually secured him, a mere 
amateur, a formal admission into the ranks of those under 
whom English engineers will work. But he was a limited mas. 
There was a strange vein of superstition in him, shown in his 
belief in astrology; he failed to establish anything in the terri- 
tories confided to him except his own reputation, and he had in 
its fullest degree the childish dislike of Bengal and its rulers 
which is entertained, more or less, by every Anglo-Indian ip 
Southern India. Nevertheless, though he was not a great mad, 
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be was a most remarkable one. It is impossible to read this auto- 
biography without perceiving that in Colonel Meadows Taylor we 
have one of those Europeans who, without a trace of any 
native vice, with instincts in most respects utterly opposed to 
theirs, have still a magical influence over them, are received by 
them at once as brethren, and are obeyed, as it were, on sight. 
His deadliest enemies used to go and sit in his tent and stare 
at him, and having stared their fill, announce that they should 
die for him, and then do it. What was the charm? He 
explains it once or twice by his singular knowledge of their 
tongues, but influence like his has been given to men—to Clive 
for instance—who could only speak English, and he did not 
himself seriously believe this explanation. True knowledge of 
the native tongues is, no doubt, very rare in India, most men 
who know them knowing them sufficiently to speak well, but not 
sufficiently to listen well to all classes without impatience and 
without confusion of mind,—but every native ruler possesses this 
advantage. Colonel Taylor had a secret idea, we suspect, that 
it was something in his face, for he refers now and again to 
his personal “‘ beauty” with the most whimsical naivet¢, as to 
a fact past question, but in no way concerning him. But 
that explanation, to those who knew him only in mature life, is 
inadmissible. There was about him a most attractive and in- 
describable graciousness, but beauty, as usually understood, there 
could not have been. There was literally nothing in his career 
to exeite native imagination. He never fought a great battle, or 
won a great civil victory, or displayed any of those ascetic and 
self-denying qualities which with natives often stand for all the 
virtues combined. Yet there can be no doubt whatever of his 
almost magical influence over them. Chundoo Lall, the Vizier of 
Hydrabad, an Indian Talleyrand, a thorough rascal in many ways, 
though a statesman, trusted him implicitly from the first, though 
aware that he was honest. The Begum Palmer, a Princess of the 
Imperial House, mother of William Palmer, “ blessed ” the lad as 
he left the house, and laid, we suspect, the foundation of the 
tradition which enabled him, an officer in native service, to win 
her grand-daughter, daughter of a man who held himself to be 
and was for years a great South-Indian noble. The Ranee of 
Shorapore, a Messalina, who would have poisoned him if she 
dared, whom he baffled, humiliated, and exiled, trusted him with 
the most deadly secrets, and so completely flung off etiquette that 
her daughters visited him and his wife unveiled, and became, as it 
‘were, his adopted children. The wild Beydurs, brigand chiefs of 
robber clans, men by whose side Rob Roy would have been 
accounted a law-abiding man, obeyed his lightest word ; an end- 
less blackguard, Pid Naik, Regent of Shorapore, traitor, thief, 
and drunkard, skulked before him without distrusting him, like a 
thoroughly bad child before his father ; and his pupil, the Rajah 
—a weak, bad lad, who shot himself at twenty-four, probably 
‘because he had heard that he should die before that age—believed 
in him from childhood to death as Catholics believe in a favourite 
‘‘director.” Nor was this amazing influence confined to the Court 
‘or even to the people he governed. Everywhere through the 
Mahratta country the fame of him went abroad; the robbers of 
Raichore yielded to him before he had done anything, like the 
brigands of Shorapore; and in the midst of the wild Mutiny he 
held Berar ‘by his eyelids,” or God knows how, for nobody else 
ever did—himself included. So extraordinary was the impression 
he produced, that again and again and again in the most widely- 
separated districts, under the most different circumstances, and 
at intervals of ten years, difficulties which seemed insuperable 
vanished as the shout rose, ‘‘ Mahadeo Baba ke joy !”—‘*‘ Hurrah 
for the child of Siva!” How he obtained this nickname he never 
had the slightest idea, nor can we suggest any theory which in 
any complete degree satisfies our own minds. It is just possible 
that the Shastrees—the, so to speak, scientific Brahmins, who 
always paid him marked attention, revealed to him his horo- 
Scope, and haunted him in a way we do not understand— 
had found or fancied something in his destiny which induced 
them to bestow on him this title, which thenceforward through 
life adhered to him, and smoothed his path with all 
Hindoos. There is, however, no proof of this, except his 
own obvious tendency to believe that the Shastrees possessed 
knowledge not given to other men. What is certain is that all 
Hindoos whom he encountered believed in him, that they ex- 
pected him to become a Rajah, a sovereign, and that they would, 
had circumstances allowed, have accepted him as hereditary ruler 
of Shorapore. Our own explanation of the mystery—and it will 
Seem a probable one to every one who reads this book—is that 
Colonel Meadows Taylor was by nature a good Hindoo. Utterly 


He was ly a8 gracious, as patient, as sweet-mannered as 
they, while he held precisely the notion of government which is their 
ideal, good, gentle non-interfering government, based on a short 
code and the will of agood man. He understood them thoroughly, 
was never troubled by their susceptibilities, never affronted their 
notions of honour or propriety, was utterly faithful to those who 
were faithful to him, and took his own way and not theirs. If 
the people had a grievance, he remedied it personally. If a native 
wanted a pledge stronger than an oath, Taylor laid his hand or 
his or, in one great case, her neck, and the applicant was com- 
forted. If the soldiers were troubled, he set them right, like 
Haroun al Raschid. On one occasion everything went 
wrong because the grain-dealers would weight their flour with 
sand. He sent for them and two pounds of their flour, 
and they, probably expecting a contract, attended at 
once. They were told to eat their own flour, and partly, no 
doubt, because they could not, but chiefly from dread of the piti- 
less ridicule that fell on them from the whole community, they at 
once turned honest. When he wished to benefit the people, he 
built mighty tanks, and though he did not do much for irriga- 
tion—he himself says that he made one tank of six and a half 
square miles to water 10,000 beegahs, that is, he made a tank 
of 4,160 acres to water 3,300 acres of land—the people regarded 
him as a magnificent benefactor. They appreciated his grand 
lake quite as much as its pecuniary result. Accessible to all men, 
utterly indefatigable, never impatient, never to be deceived, 
governing personally and not by deputy, he was the ideal of a 
Hindoo ruler, and like every European of the kind who has ever 
appeared in India, he was passionately beloved. The people did 
not want a man of genius, but a good ruler, who understood and 
liked them ; who was not to be frightened, who had cleverness to 
display in an emergency, and who would take personal trouble 
to do justice,—and they found him. If anybody wants to know 
the arts by which a European can obtain ascendancy over the 
native mind, let him study this autobiography and be informed. 
We have said nothing of Colonel Taylor as an author, because 
he himself says nothing, except that he was one, and that he suc- 
ceeded ; but his family might, we believe, safely publish a good 
edition of his works. They are too prolix, and one, Ralph Darrell, 
strikes us as poor; but three at least are the work of a man who 
in his own department of art has never had a rival, and who used 
it solely to make manifest the good side of a character which 
Europe finds it, of all others, most difficult to understand. 





DANIEL DERONDA AND HIS JEWISH CRITICS.* 
Tue latest echo from the critical chorus which has greeted Daniel 
Deronda comes to us from Germany, in the form of a small book 
by Dr. Kaufmann, professor in the recently instituted Jewish 
Theological Seminary at Buda-Pesth. A certain prominence, which 
its very excellent translation into English confers upon this work, 
seems to be due less to any special or novel feature in its criticism 
than to the larger purpose shadowed forth in the title, George Eliot 
and Judaism. It is avowedly “an attempt to appreciate Daniel 
Deronda,” and is valuable and interesting to English society not 
as a critique on the plot or the characters of the book—on which 
points it strikes us, in more than one instance, as somewhat weak 
and one-sided—but as indicating from a Jewish stand-point in how 
far and how truly modern Judaism is therein represented. Un- 
appreciative as the great mass of the reading public have shown 
themselves to the latest of George Eliot’s novels, the work has 
excited a considerable amount of curiosity and admiration on the 
ground of the intimate knowledge its author has evinced of the inner 
lives and of the little-read literature of the “‘ Great Unknown of 
humanity.” We think Dr. Kaufmann goes too far when he says, 
“The majority of readers view the world to which they are in- 
troduced in Daniel Deronda as one foreign, strange, and repul- 
It isnot only the Jew of flesh and blood whom men 
encounter every day upon the streets that they hate, but the Jew 
under whatever shape he may appear,and even the airy productions of 
the poet’s fancy are denounced when they venture to take that people 
as their subject” (p. 92). We think this view concedes too much to 
prejudice ; but it is undoubtedly a fact that the first serious attempt 
by a great writer to make Jews and Judaism the central interest 
of a great work, has produced a certain sense of discord on the 
public ear, and that criticism has for the most part run in the 
minor key. Mr. Swinburne, perhaps, strikes the most distinctly 
jarring chord, when, in his lately published Note on Charlotte 
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Bronté, he owns to possessing ‘‘ no ear for the melodies of a Jew’s 
harp,” and disclaiming ‘‘ a taste for the dissection of dolls,” ‘* leaves 
Daniel Deronda to his natural place over the rag-shop door.” 
(pp. 21, 22.) Even an ear so politely and elegantly owned de- 
fective might be able, it could be imagined, to catch an echo 
from the “choir invisible ;” and poetic insight, one might almost 
venture to think, should be able to discern in poetic aspirations 
however unfamiliar and even alien to itself, something different 
from bran. The arrow is too heavily tipped to fly straight to 
the goal. There are numbers, however, of the like school who, 
with more excuse than Mr, Algernon Swinburne, fail to ‘see 
anything” in Daniel Deronda, and a criticism we once overheard 
in the Louvre occurs to us as pertinent to this point. The picture 
was Correggio’s ‘* Marriage of St. Katharine,” and toan Englishman 
standing near us it evidently did not fulfil preconceived concep- 
tions of a marriage ceremony. He looked at it long, and at last 
turned disappointed away, audibly muttering, ‘‘ Well, I can’t 
see anything in it.” That was evident, but the failure was not in the 
picture. Preconceived conceptions count for much, whether the 
artist be a Correggio or a George Eliot, and ignorance and 
prejudice are ill-fitting spectacles wherewith to assist vision. 

If it be an axiom that a man should be judged by his peers, we 
should think that George Eliot would herself prefer that her work 
should be weighed in the balance by those qualified to hold the 
scales, and should by them, if at all, be pronounced ‘‘ wanting.” 
A book of which Judaism is the acknowledged theme should 
appeal to Jews for judgment, and thus the question becomes an 
interesting one to the outer world,—What do the Jews themselves 
think of Daniel Deronda? Are the aspirations of Mordecai re- 
garded by them as the expression of a poet’s dream, or a nation’s 
hope? What, in short, is the aspect of modern Judaism to the 
book ? 

‘“* Modern ” Judaism is itself, perhaps, a convenient rather than 
a correct figure of speech. There are modern manners to which 
modern Jews necessarily conform, and which have a tendency to 
tone down the outward and special characteristics of Judaism, as 
of everything else, to a general socially-undistinguishable level. 
But men are not necessarily dumb because they do not speak 
much or loudly of such very personal matters as their religious 
hopes and beliefs, more especially, if in these days, they are so 
little in the fashion as to hold strong convictions on such 
subjects. Our author distinctly formulates the opinion that 
‘‘men may give all due allegiance to a foreign State with- 
out ceasing to belong to their own people” (p. 21); and in the 
same sense as we may conceive a man honestly fulfilling all dues 
as good husband and good father to his living and lawful wife and 
children, and yet holding tenderly in the unguessed-at depths of 
memory some long-ago-lost love, so is it conceivable of many an 
unromantic-looking nineteenth century Jew, who soberly per- 
forms all good citizen duties, that the unspoken name of 
Jerusalem is still enshrined in like unguessed-at depths, as the 
‘perfection of beauty,’ ‘the joy of the whole earth.’ Conven- 
tionalities conduce to silence on such topics, and therefore it is to 
published rather than to spoken Jewish criticisms we must turn 
in our inquiry, and the little book under review certainly helps 
us to a definite answer. 

And we may notice, as a significant fact, that while on the part 
of general critics there has been some differing even in their 
adverse judgments, and a more than partial failure to grasp the 
idea of the book, there seems both here and abroad a grateful 
consensus of Jewish opinion that not only has George Eliot 
truly depicted the externals of Jewish life, which was a compara- 
tively easy task, but has also correctly represented Jewish 
thought and the ideas underlying Judaism... Our author em- 
phatically says, ‘‘ Daniel Deronda is a Jewish book, not only 
in the sense that it treats of Jews, but also in the sense that 
it is pre-eminently fitted for being understood and appreciated 
by Jews” (p. 90); and again, ‘it will always be gratefully 
declared, ” he concludes, ‘that George Eliot has deserved right well 
of Judaism.” (p. 95.) Does this, then, mean that the “ national” 
idea is a rooted, practical hope? Do English Jews, undistin- 
guishable in the mass from other Englishmen, really and truly 
hold the desire, like Mordecai, of ‘“founding a new Jewish polity, 
grand, simple, just, like the old”? (Daniel Deronda, Book IV.) 
Do they indeed design to devote their “‘ wealth to redeem the 
soil from debauched and paupered conquerors,” to cleanse their 
fair land from ‘ the hideous obloquy of Christian strife, which the 
Turk gazes at as at the fighting of wild beasts to which he has 
lent an arena” (ibidem)? Was Daniel’s honeymoon-mission to 
the East to have this practical result? The general Jewish ver- 
dict, as we read it, scarcely concedes so much ; it sees rather in 





the closing scene of Daniel Deronda the only weak spot in the 
book. Vague and visionary as are all honeymoon antici 

those of Daniel, their beauty and unselfishness notwithstandi 
strike Jewish readers as even more unsubstantial, even less 

of realisation, than such imaginings in general. Possibly, ag in 
the old days of the Babylonian exile, ‘there be some that 
dream ” of an actual restoration, of a Palestine which should be 
the Switzerland of Asia Minor, which, crowned with ancient, 
laurels, might sit enthroned in peace and plenty,— 


** Dispensing harvest, sowing the To-Be.” 


But save with such few and faithful dreamers, memory scarcely 
blossoms into hope, and hope most certainly has not ripened into 
strong desire. It may come; but at present we apprehend the 
majority of Jews see the “‘ future of Judaism” not in the form of 
a centralised and localised nationality, but rather in the destiny 
foreshadowed by our author, in which “ Israel will be greatest 
when she labours under every zone,” when ‘her children shalt 
have spread themselves abroad, bearing the ineradicable seeds of 
eternal truth.” (pp. 88-87.) This conception of “nationality” 
would point rather to a spiritual than to a temporal sovereignty, 
to a supremacy of mind rather than of matter, and appears to be in 
accord with the tone pervading both ancient and modern Jewish 
literature, which exhibits Judaism as a perpetual living force, 
maintained from within rather than from without, and destined 
continually to influence religious thought, and to survive alf 
dispensations. 

In his undefined mission to the East Deronda is, therefore, to that 
extent perhaps, out of harmony with modern Jewish thought. 
We at least venture to think more Jews of the present day would 
be ready to follow Mordecai in thought than Deronda in person, 
to Judea. However, it is in strict artistic unity that, shut 
out for five-and-twenty years from actual practical knowledge of 
his people, Deronda should represent the ideal rather than the 
idea of Judaism. Mordecai, sketched as he is supposed to be 
from the life, with his deep poetic yearnings, which are stayed 
on the threshold of action, strikes us as a truer and more typical 
figure than Deronda hastening to their fulfilment. And on the 
subject of these same vague yearnings another point suggests 
itself. We have heard it said that the religious belief of Mordecai 
centres rather in the destiny of his race than in the Being who 
has appointed that destiny, and we have heard it questioned 
whether the theism of Mordecai is sufficiently defined to be 
fairly representative of Jewish thought, or if Judaism indeed is 
also passing under that wave of Pantheism which, like the waters 
of old, is threatening to submerge all ancient landmarks, and to 
leave visible only ‘‘the tops of the mountains” of revealed reli- 
gion. This is a criticism based rather on negative than on posi- 
tive evidence, and derived possibly from the obvious leanings of 
George Eliot’s other writings, though it is somewhat unfair to 
assume that, even if, on this point, she does not sympathise with 
the Jews, she has any intention of colouring her picture of modern 
Judaism with intellectual prepossessions of her own. In the 
silence of Mordecai with respect to his beliefs, he represents 
the great body of Jews, whose religion finds expression 
rather in action than in faith, and who are slow to indulge in theo- 
logical speculations. Mordecai was true to Jewish characteristics 
in the fact that his belief was concealed beneath his hopes and 
aspirations, but had he in any degree shared the views of the new 
school of sceptics, he could not have been the typical Jew, who 
sees in the unity of his people a symbol of the unity of his God. 
The pure theism of Judaism may be said to have its poles in the 
anthropomorphic utterances of some of the Rabbinical writers, and 
in the present pantheism of the extreme German school, but we 
should say that the ordinary, the representative Jewish thought of 
the day lies between these two extremes, and in so far as it gives ex- 
pression to any belief on the subject, recognises a personal 
God presiding over human destiny and natural laws. There may be 
here and there an inquiring spirit that wanders so far afield that 
his attraction towards his people is lost, and with it the influence 
his genius should exert ; but Jewish thought, if owning a somewhat 
nebulous conception of the Deity, slowly progressing towards one 
fuller and grander, cannot be said to be drifting towards Pan- 
theism. Judaism, unlike many other faiths, has not a history and 
a religious belief apart,—the one not only includes and supple- 
ments, but is actually non-existent, ‘‘ unthinkable,” without the 
other. Thus to have made an earnest Jew, with the strong racial 
instinct of Mordecai, a weak theist, would have been an inartistic 
conception, and Jewish criticism has not discovered this flaw in 
George Eliot’s exceptional but faithful Jewish portraiture. Judg- 
ing, then, from such sources as are open to us, we are led to 
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infer that the feeling of nationality is still deeply rooted in the 
Jewish race, and that the religious feeling from which it is in- 
separable perhaps gives it the strength and depth to exist and 
to continue to exist without the external props of ‘a local habi- 
tation and a name.” Dr. Kaufmann, therefore, very well ex- 
presses what appears to be the general conviction of his co- 
religionists, when he suggests that ‘“‘in the very circumstance of 
dispersion may lie fulfilment.” (p. 87.) 





SIR ROBERT WALPOLE.* 


Tere are three kinds of biography ; first, the voluminous 
memoir, in which materials applicable to the strict purposes of 
biography are accumulated without much regard to their 
value, and the reader yawns, at intervals at least, over 
prosy letters and common-place incidents; secondly, the 
one-volume life, in which, from the mass of material, that 

is selected which vividly and vitally presents the man; 
thirdly, the review-article biography, in which the processes 
of selection and compression are carried still further, and 
the author concerns himself only with those traits and occur- 
rences which tell in a miniature portrait. Mr. Ewald’s biography 
of Walpole is of the second kind, the author distinctly admitting 
that he is indebted for his facts to the ‘‘ industry and research 
of Archdeacon Coxe.” No new materials for writing a life of the 
statesman are, he assures us, to be looked for. ‘‘The mine has 
been exhausted, to refashion its produce is all that can be done.” 

Mr. Ewald has performed his part well, yet not superlatively 
well,—so well, that any one who wishes to know what manner of 
man Walpole was, and what manner of work he did, may plea- 
santly and safely be referred to this volume,—not so well that 
Mr. Ewald’s life of Walpole will vie with Carlyle’s life of Schiller, 
or any other one-volume biography in which a thoroughly artistic 
use is made of the materials at command. We have a right to 
expect high finish and artistic grouping in a work of this nature, 
and though Mr. Ewald writes with considerable animation, though 
his meaning is clear, and his narrative does not drag, he is far 
from nicely accurate in grammar, and he has little brilliancy or 
humour. In sketch-portraits of Walpole our literature is rich. 
We have them from Smollett, Macaulay, Thackeray, Green, and 
no doubt many others. 

The recoil of Puritanism reached its utmost excess of im- 
morality in private life and of corruption in public life in 
the days of Charles II., but in the time of Walpole, the 
intense aversion which the attempt of the Saints to dragoon 
Englishmen into piety had called forth in the public mind 
still continued to be one of the chief motives or influences 
determining the character of statesmen. Robert Walpole, the 
father of the Prime Minister, would have been ashamed of his 
son, if he had detected in him any of that severe virtue which, in 
the preceding century, had been a passion with the political an- 
cestors of the Whigs. The old Squire of Houghton loved his 
bottle, and insisted upon it that his son should be as enthusiastic 
a convivialist as himself, ‘* Come, Robert,” he would say, “ you 
must drink two glasses to my one, for as you are younger and 
stronger than [am, you ought to be able to put all the more 
liquor under your belt, and [ am not going to have a son of mine 
sit here as sober as a judge whilst his old father is enjoying him- 
self.” The young squire was an apt pupil, and the graceless 
father had the additional satisfaction of knowing that his son 
cultivated the arts of gallantry. At school and college Walpole 
had showed no turn for book-learning, but a strong talent for 
argumentation ; and when his father associated him with himself 
in the management of the estate, he displayed the energy, 
method, and tact of a born man of business. His father died in 
November, 1700, and the son succeeded him in possession of his 
fine Norfolk estate, and of his seat as Member for Castle Rising in 
the House of Commons. He was now twenty-four years old, had 
been married in the previous summer to Miss Catharine Shuter, 
‘a beauty, an heiress, and gifted with great powers of fascina- 
tion,” and having held the reins at Houghton for years before 
his father’s death, was prepared to throw the whole energy of his 
mind into politics. 

“‘T am most anxious,” said his Eton tutor, on hearing of his being 
returned to the House, ‘‘ to hear that Robert Walpole has spoken, 
for Iam convinced he will be a good orator ;” but there was little 
in his appearance or attainments to give presage of his future 
eminence. ‘* He looked,” writes Mr. Ewald, “like a man who 
had been taken from the farm. His figure was more remarkable 
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for its breadth of chest and strength of limb than for grace and 
elegance. His complexion was coarse, rude, and healthy. Save 
for the intellect that gleamed in his little eyes and the thought 
that hung upon his massive brow, his features were heavy, com- 
mon-place, and vulgar.” At all points he was a contrast to Henry 
St. John, who entered Parliament at the same time, and who, 
under the more familiar name of Bolingbroke, was destined to 
become known to all the world as the indefatigable and virulent 
opponent of the great Whig Minister. ‘Tall, graceful, with 
handsome features, lit up from time to time by the fire 
in his magnificent eyes, or by his bright, winning smile,” 
St. John was already the pride and hope of his party, and fasci- 
nated the House by his glowing and classical periods. But Walpole 
had that solidity which is dearly loved by Englishmen, that clear- 
ness and simplicity of speech and massive force of thought which 
excite no transports of emotion, but are potent to persuade. His 
qualities inspired trust rather than admiration, and he had none 
of that brilliancy which puts plain men on their guard. He pre- 
tended to no elevation of character, there was no sentiment in his 
politics ; but his contemporaries sneered at elevation of character, 
and were cynically contemptuous of sentiment. Except at those 
periods of history when the influence of great ideas has raised men 
for a time above the common level of humanity, as was the case 
in the Puritan period, moral flatness is a positive recommendation 
with the great body of practical men. ‘‘ He perceived,” says 
Smollett, in his estimate of Walpole, ‘“‘ the bulk of mankind were 
actuated by a sordid thirst of lucre; he had sagacity enough to 
convert the degeneracy of the times to his own advantage ; and on 
this, and this alone, he founded the whole superstructure of his 
subsequent administration.” Smollett was doubtless prejudiced 
against Walpole, but these words are a harsh statement of a sub- 
stantial truth. The squire of Houghton was thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with the low moral tone of his time, a time when all public 
virtue was suspected, and an honest man meant one who honestly 
disclaimed elevation of purpose. 

The Whiggism of the closing years of William IIL. of the 
reign of Anne, and of the reigns of the first Georges was simply 
the application of common-sense to the circumstances of Great 
Britain at the time. The nation was immutably Protestant, the 
Church was firmly entrenched in the affections of the people, the 
Dissenters were not disposed, if their toleration was winked at, 
to give trouble to the Government, and by rare good-fortune 
there was at hand a Royal House which, by the slightest possible 
deviation from the line of legitimate descent, could take the place 
of monarchs disqualified by their Popery. It is a mere legal dis- 
tinction which prefers male progeny to female, and if Elizabeth, 
‘‘the Protestant Electress,” was as much a Stuart as her brother 
Charles I., her lineal descendant, George Louis of Hanover, had 
as much of the Stuart blood in his veins as the Pretender, the so- 
called James III., the lineal descendant of Charles. George 
Louis told Parliament, with perfect truthfulness, that he 
came to ascend the throne of his ancestors. Nothing 
could be more repugnant to common-sense than to insist 
with superstitious doggedness that the nation was bound, 
at the risk of incurring the anger of Heaven, to accept a 
king who was quite certain to be a failure, instead of a king who 
was almost equally certain to be a success, merely because the 
former descended from a son and the latter from a daughter of 
James I, Thackeray’s want of accurate historical knowledge be- 
trayed him into an absurd mistake, when he put such a reflection 
into the mouth of George I. as “there are fifty nearer heirs to 
the throne than I am.” Personally indifferent to religion, Wal- 
pole treated the Church as a sensible nurse treats an ill-tempered, 
refractory child that tries to get at some sweet poison and do 
itself a mischief. The clergy hankered after a Popish king, and 
yet it cannot be doubted that a Popish king would have brought 
trouble to the Church. Walpole secured the Church by keeping 
out the Pretender, but silenced the clergy by suspending the 
sittings of Convocation and appointing only Whig Bishops. His 
conception of the main duty of an English Government—to 
attend to the domestic administration, to favour the development 
of agriculture and commerce, to keep down taxes, to take almost 
no part in Continental affairs—had irresistible attractions 
for the bulk of the English population. It was a funda- 
mental principle with him that the interest of England was not 
sufficiently engaged in Continental affairs to justify English 
statesmen in laying out much money upon them. Practically, his 
view on this point was not very different from that of modern 
Whig Ministers, and we think that Walpole had the advantage 
over some of his successors in abstaining from attempts to do by 
diplomatic exhortation what he did not care to do by force. It 
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is much to his credit that he stood by Maria Theresa when she 
was infamously attacked by Frederick of Prussia. 

But the main strength of Walpole lay in finance. He was not 
only the ablest financier of his time, but one of the greatest who 
has.ever held power in England. His conduct of affairs amid the 
panic and consternation occasioned by the bursting of the great 
South Sea Bubble was consummately able and permanently bene- 
ficial to the country. He was before his time in the matter of the 
Excise, and we may believe that if he had been permitted to carry 
out his views generally, he would have anticipated to a very con- 
siderable extent the Free-trade policy of the nineteenth century. 
Had he been nobler as a man, he could hardly have been so 
successful as a Minister; but he had no idea of sacrificing 
power, and betaking himself to opposition, merely in order 
to advocate a principle. The worst thing we know of 
him—the only thing which seriously qualifies Lord Macau- 
lay’s declaration that no stain of cruelty rests on his 
memory—is his negotiation with the Pretender. He sent 
by Carte, the historian, an assurance to James III. that he 
was secretly devoted to his interests. The Pretender gravely 
replied, in a letter printed by Mr. Ewald, and gave those ex- 
planations which Walpole affected to desire. The Minister can 
have had no object but to influence the Jacobite vote in 
the House of Commons, and we submit that it was cruelly selfish 
in him to play, for his own purposes, upon the sensibilities of an 
unfortunate and kind-hearted man. On the other hand, Mr. 
Ewald, while repeating the usual charge against Walpole of 
purchasing votes wholesale, gives no proof of the fact, and men- 
tions circumstances which it seems difficult to reconcile with its 
correctness. Walpole, who certainly was no habitual liar, distinctly 
denied having bribed Members. ‘ Sir,” he said in the House, “ if 
any one instance had been mentioned, if it had been shown that I 
ever offered a reward to any member of either House, or ever threat- 
ened to deprive any Member of his office or employment, in order 
to influence his vote in Parliament, there might have been some 
ground for the charge; but when it is so generally laid, I do not 
know what I can say to it, unless it be to deny it as generally 
and as positively as it has been asserted.” A Committee of In- 
quiry was appointed to investigate the charges against Walpole. 
The Members were bitterly hostile to the Minister, and Pitt, who 
had a seat, spoke with exultant anticipation of ‘‘ the purchase of 
votes, the bribing of boroughs” which the Committee were 
sure to unearth. The result was so pitiful in the way of proved 
corruption, that the public, fiercely excited as it was against 
Walpole, received the report of the Committee with contempt. 
In the third place, the Secret-Service money, the only part of the 
expenditure which was not explicitly accounted for, was not 
above the average of other reigns, was not extravagant, in view of 
the requirements of the public service in those plotting times, 
and was so limited in amount that no great proportion of it 
could possibly have been laid out in bribery. Lastly, there is 
really no difficulty in accounting for Walpole’s ascendency, with- 
out having recourse to the hypothesis of wholesale bribery. He was 
out of sight the ablest man for his place, and the House knew it. 

THE SECRET HISTORY OF THE FENIAN 

CONSPIRACY.* 

Mr, Ruruerrorp has his own ideas as to what is “secret 
history,” for his ‘‘ secret history ” of Fenianism is largely derived 
from published sources. He has gathered much of his informa- 
tion from Mr. O'Donovan Rossa’s Prison Life, Mr. Kickham’s 
contributions to the Jrish People, the columns of the Jrishman, 
the New York Phenix, an obscure memoir of Stephens, the Head- 
centre, which appeared in New York, the reports of the Fenian 
trials in Dublin, and various official documents, chiefly published 
in America. But Mr. Rutherford claims, and not without good 
reason, to have had access to unusual means of getting informa- 








tion. He speaks obscurely of having received ‘‘ guidance ” which 
enabled him to sift truth from plausible fiction in a way never | 
before done. He prints letters from many of the chief con- 
spirators ; he gives details, hitherto unpublished, respecting the 
rising of March 5 and the attack on Chester Castle; and his | 





criticisms addressed by one leader to another were thick as black. 
berries ; and Mr. Rutherford could not help being virtually a 
discoverer when he plunged into this vast and obscure jungle, 
Still, it is only right to own that he has got at first hand possession of 
much curious and hitherto unknown information as to the hi 

of the Conspiracy. Read in conjunction with Mr. Sullivan’s New 
Ireland, Mr. Rutherford’s work will help Englishmen to under. 


‘stand a country which is as much an enigma to them as France or 


Germany. 

Ribbonism was perhaps the origin of Fenianism, as it was of 
the Young Ireland movement of 1848; but Fenianism owed itg 
vigour and life to James Stephens, and these volumes are chiefly 
concerned with his history. He took part in the affair of ‘48, 
acted as secretary or aide-de-camp to Smith O’Brien, was slightly 
wounded at the skirmish of Ballingarry, and wandered for many 
weeks along the slopes of the Comeraghs and the Knockmeildown 
mountains. Never happy unless when conspiring, he entered 
into a plot to kidnap Lord John Russell, then Premier, who 
happened to be in the neighbourhood of Killarney. The sudden 
departure of the Premier foiled the plot, and Stephens made 
his escape to France. There he seems to have carried 
on much promiscuous plotting until 1853, when he returned 
to Ireland. A tour of inspection, made in the company of Luby, 
a spasmodic journalist,—the same Luby of whose ‘ accomplished 
mind” Mr. Henry Matthews, Q.C., was so desirous “to speak 
tenderly” in his canvassing speeches of 1868,—satisfied him that 
another attempt at revolution was feasible, and in 1854, Fenianism, 
or as Stephens then preferred to call it, the ‘‘Irish Republican 
Brotherhood,” was born. Itsoon had no lack of funds. Thousands of 
dollars monthly poured into the treasury from the Irish servant- 
girlsin America. It obtained the services of one or two men of some 
ability,—O’Mahony, an enthusiast, deeply read in Celtic litera. 
ture, a believer in banshees, fairies, and the possibility of an Irish 
Republic ; Charles Kickham, a cleverish man of letters, with a 
turn for incendiary rhetoric,—Mr. Matthews commemorated, in 
the same canvass to which we have already referred, “ the gentle, 
child-like, poetic soul of Kickham,”—and O’Donovan Rossayasmall 
provision-dealer at Skibbereen, with talents enough to have made 
a respectable advocate. But Stephens was the brain of the 
conspiracy. He was undoubtedly somewhat of an impostor; 
he was jealous, peevish, and full of ill-concealed hatred towards 
the educated and well-born Nationalists; and it was sus- 
pected by a few enemies that he was afraid of personal 
danger. He was no orator, and disliked such of his 
coadjutors as had the gift of speeeh. He was too 
fond of sumptuous living, showy dress, and frequenting race- 
courses to be really a very formidable conspirator. Many of the 
most ardent Nationalists were shocked by his vulgar profanity. 
It is told that one day when grace was said in his presence, he 
broke out in such terms of displeasure, that the hostess had to 
call for his hat and order him to leave the room. But he 
was not devoid of ability for organising. His friends, who 
thought his forehead very like Shakespeare’s, had enormous 
faith in his capacity, and he managed to exercise despotic 
authority over the lawless spirits of the Brotherhood. He 
was endowed with an attractive form of audacity. He 
had bold and not altogether chimerical ideas as to the 
possibility of crippling England by sowing disaffection in the 
ranks of the Irish regiments, and he carried out with much suc- 
cegs for a time his principle, ‘‘ Desertions demoralise an army, 
and the English Army should be thoroughly demoralised.” Mr. 
Rutherford assures us that he has the means of knowing that 
Fenianism is responsible for a large number of the desertions which 
still take place, and he suggests that the War Office would do well, 
in order to counteract the machinations of the I.R.B., to administer 
to Roman Catholic recruits, through a priest of their own faith, the 
oath of allegiance. 

There is no doubt that the Fenian movement unfavourably con- 
trasted in every aspect with the rising of 48. The leaders of 
Fenianism were smaller, noisier, and more corrupt than those of ’48. 
There were no poets, journalists, and orators answering to Osborne, 
Davis, Gavan Duffy, or Meagher. The Jrish People wasa sorry suc- 


minute account of the inner life of the Fenian Brotherhood could | cessor to the brilliant Nation, and the only tolerable song which 
have come only from one who had mastered the secrets of the | Fenianism has produced, “‘ Where glory’s beams are seen, boys,” 


society. A large portion of these two volumes is merely the | is @ poor strain compared with “‘ Who fears to speak of '98?” 


fruit of industrious research, and the collating of the vast | 
Fenian literature in existence. Almost all the leading Fenians | 
wrote much, Many of them were journalists. The sect was | 
quarrelsome ; explanations, vindications, attacks, and candid | 
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or ‘*The Wearing of the Green.” The followers of Fenianism 
were the easy victims of the trashiest rhetoric about ‘‘ Erinn,” 
to adopt their favourite spelling. Many of them showed 
an engrained pettiness of soul which moved the con- 
tempt and ire of high-minded Catholic prelates, such as 
Bishop Moriarty; many were dull roués, some were sharpers, 
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Tho were willing to sell the secret rolls and minutes of the Society 
for a consideration. The English Government could always 
obtain information respecting the most secret projects of the 
conspirators, and one of the most useful of the informers, Cory- 
don, stated—Mr. Rutherford thinks rightly—that he turned 

Queen's evidence through disgust at what he found to be a 
‘‘gwindle.” The most vulgar motives induced many idlers to 
join the Conspiracy. Adventurers were only too glad to become 
paid ‘ organisers,” and to wander about the country consuming 
alcohol in divers forms for the good of the cause. A lamentable 
ignorance of arithmetic marked the majority of the organisers, and 
theaccounts which they sent to the Fenian Treasury were such as no 
ordinary auditor would have passed. One delegate boldly debited 
the Society with the costs of his wedding trip. Stephens him- 
self was always being supplied with money for war material, 
much of which went in extravagant living. On the very night 
when the great rising was to have taken place, and 200,000 
Irishmen were to free their country, Cluseret found 
some of the Fenian leaders drunk and smoking expensive 
cigars; and indeed, we dorbt whether in any previous 
or subsequent rebellion so much whisky was consumed. 
All the conspirators in March, 1865, thirsted for glory and ven- 
geance, but too many found a cheap satisfying substitute in raw 
spirits. We must, indeed, own that O'Mahony, chief of the 
organisation in the United States, was a man of a different stamp. 
He had an ill-directed enthusiasm for the cause, but he was 
almost unique in his singleness of purpose, and he bitterly com- 
plains that his abstinence from exaggeration or rash or unscrupu- 
lous promises displeased the blatant ‘‘men of action,” and 
‘constituted the head and front of my offending in the eyes of 
the impatient, hot-brained enthusiasts, and the scheming, ambi- 
tious knayes whose combined efforts have ultimately succeeded, 
not only in effecting my political ruin, but in lying away my 
private good name, by a tissue of as foul and as malignant. 
calumnies as were ever invented by the depraved ingenuity of 
the most corrupt and shameless scoundrels that ever disgraced 
humanity.” ‘* The denunciation,” Mr. Rutherford quietly remarks, 
‘was not altogether unmerited.” He has read too much Fenian 
literature to be agitated by any strong language. 

Of course, Fenianism inevitably received much impetus from 
the American Civil War. Some of the chief Fenians were trained 
in the Federal army to the use of arms, and when the war closed, 
it set free a large number of bold adventurers, eager to em- 
bark in any enterprise which offered a chance of exciting fight- 
ing. Mr. Rutherford goes further, and throws out in a wild way 
accusations which we take leave to doubt. We are told that 
Admiral Wilkes, in seizing Mason and Slidell, was “ calculating 
on Fenian support,” whatever that may mean. Seward, Stanton, 
and many leading statesmen of the North, it is hinted, were 
avowed sympathisers; and Mr. Rutherford prints in italics a 
startling statement to the effect that there was an understanding 
between the Fenian Head-centre and the Executive of the North 
that when the civil war ended, the Fenians should receive material 
aid from America. 

Mr. Rutherford is a very stern critic of the style of Fenian 
literature, which is undoubtedly not of the purest character. But 
we take leave to say that his own style has its eccentricities. 
There is a certain elaborate polysyllabic gravity in his descrip- 
tions of simple things which verges on the humorous. Speaking 
of Greek fire, which ‘‘ the Brotherhood looked upon with a sort 
of superstitious reverence,” he says, ‘they were always craving 
it,” but “ now and then it exploded in the pockets of those who 
carried it, when the latter bastened to throw off the burning 
garments and fly.” He is fond of using at the shortest notice 
strong language, and such expressions as a “ low-lived 
scoundrel from Clonmel,” or ‘‘a thoroughly cool, calculating 
scoundrel,” enliven the narrative and testify to the depth 
of Mr. Rutherford’s feelings. Some of his short biogra- 
phical sketches are masterpieces of the village-epitaph style. 
Thus the biography of Thomas Francis Bourke begins :—“ Of 
humble origin, the son of an Irish emigrant, and himself born on 
Irish soil, a working house-painter, clever at his craft, remarkable 
for industry and filial affection.” In portraying another Fenian 
leader, Mr. Rutherford shows that he understands the value of 

antithesis ; his description runs thus :—“ A retired grocer, a man 
of sound means, worldly wisdom and experience.” But it is not 
the less true that these volumes have a value, and that they 
for the first time make intelligible the curious mixture of farce 
and tragedy of which the Conspiracy was composed. We con- 
clude by saying that Mr. Rutherford is sure that Fenianism is not 


that gives 


“The conspiracy has been recast and renamed; it is now secret 
everywhere. It is in close connection with the secret associations of 
the continent, and has come to an understanding with English de- 
mocracy, urban and rural. Indeed, the upheaval noticeable of late 
among the — peasantry was by the L. R. B.—we mean 
by the great though indirect success which it attained. The English 
peasant looks with envy on the position of the Irish peasant, which is 
in many su r to his own. The Irishman may be poorer, but 
he is not subjected to certain things which the English cottar feels very 
keenly. There are things done in England by petty shopkeepers, by 
employers among the farmers, and by certain istrates—gentlemen 
who, because they reside at home all the a do all the drudgery 
of the Bench, are allowed to monopolise it and misuse their position 
thereon—there are things done by such people which Ireland would not 
tolerate for a moment. The views of the new conspiracy are much 
more advanced than when it was directed by Stephens; its numbers 
are fewer, but they understand one another better. A recent election 
in Tipperary, wherein a Home-Ruler defeated a Nationalist, gives a fair 
indication of their strength and standing. The Nationalist—a person 
well known in the days of the I. R. B. as ‘ the Galtee Boy "—polled one- 
third of the number polled by the Home-Raler. But the latter, as he 
avowed, was the humble servant of the Roman Catholic clergy, who 
used by all their influence in his favour. As the older form of the con- 
spiracy grew up under the shadow of legal associations, so is the newer 
form growing up under the shadow of nationalism. All conspirators 
are essentially nationalists, but all nationalists are not conspirators.” 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

Masterpieces of Antique Art. By Stephen Thompson. (Griffith and 
Farran.) The study of ancient art is no longer confined to artists. 
The priceless examples of Greek art which are to be found in the 
Vatican, the British Museum, the Louvre, and similar collections 
afford instruction and delight to an ever-increasing number of non- 
professional students. The life and spirit of a figure still exist even 
in the mutilated remains of what was once a perfect form, but the line 
representation of this evanescent expression always failed to repro- 
duce it, nor do we remember ever having seen any engraving or 
etching which gives a true idea of the energy or repose of the 
original. Photography, however great its shortcomings with regard 
to paintings or frescoes, has at least a special province of its own in 
sculpture. The reproduction is marvellous. The special characteris- 
tics seem to stand out not in mere bold and clear outline, but with all 
the fullness and suggestiveness of the marble itself. There is the same 
rich contrast of light and shade in the draperies, the same smooth 
roundness of contour of limb, the same expression of feeling and 
sensation depicted on the features. Mr. Thompson's collection of 
photographs bears out the truth of our remarks. He has repro- 
duced the gems of the Elgin Marbles and of the Greek works in the 
Louvre and the Vatican in a most artistic manner, and the art-loving 
public owe him a debt of gratitude for thus enabling them to study in 
their own rooms the chief features of such masterpieces as the Apollo 
Belvedere or the sleeping Ariadne. The letterpress is an intelligent 
criticism and history, so far as known, of the subject of the photographs. 
Etchings in Belgium. By Ernest George. (Seeley and Co.) This 
work contains some exquisite etchings of the chief architectural 
treasures of Bruges, Ghent, Tournai, Brussels, Antwerp, Huy, and 
other Belgian towns, and will form an agreeable souvenir for those 
who have travelled over the same ground, or turn many a tedious 
half-hour into a pleasant one of recreation and profit. We can here 
become acquainted with churches, fortresses, and palaces that have 
an historic past second to none in importance and variety, through 
pictures that are not only accurate, but executed in a way 
pleasure to the artistic eye. The book is got 
up in a manner worthy of the treasure it contains. The 
Rhine, from its Source to the Sea. Translated from the German 








of Karl Stieler, H. Wachenhuren, and F. W. Hackliinder, by G. C. T. 


Bartley. With 425 Illustrations. (Bickers,) This handsome volume 


is, beyond doubt, entitled to a good place among the ornamental 
books of the season. 
pages, adorned by more than as many illustrations. 
has been divided between’ three writers, who follow the great river 
respectively from its source to Mayence, from Mayence to Cologne, 
and from Cologne through the somewhat dreary region through 
which it struggles to the sea. 
That Germans should write of the great German river with enthusiasm 
was only to be expected. Liveliness is a lesscommon gift of the Teutonic 
pen, but it is to be found here. Scenery, history, and legend all receive 
due attention, and the translator has performed his task admirably, 
giving us throughout English that is thoroughly idiomatic. 
numerous illustrations are, of course, of unequal value, nor do the 
plates from which they have been taken appear to be all equally 
fresh. The text illustrations present the greatest variety of merit; 
if a few are not worthy of their place, many of them are very good, 
among them “A Glimpse of Bregenz,” “ Zillis,” one or two scenes in 
Strassburg, &c. 


It is a stately quarto of nearly four hundred 
The letterpress 


The work has been done satisfactorily. 


The 


If, on the whole, there is nothing to make us dis. 





at all extinct :— 


| satisfied with our own English representation of landscape, yet we 
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welcome with pleasure and admiration this contribution from abroad. 
Picturesque Europe: the British Isles. (Cassell and Co.) The 
second volume of this magnificent work maintains the promise of the 
first. Nothing on so grand a scale has been planned before, nor any- 
thing, so far as we know, so well executed. Those who live to see 
and possess the whole of Europe illustrated in such volumes as have 
been produced during this year and the last will have in every way 
to be congratulated on their good-fortune. As much pains is taken 
with the letterpress as the illustrations. The articles on Oxford 
and the south coast of Devonshire, for instance, have been entrusted 
te Mr. W. J. King, and those on Cambridge and Cathedral Cities and 
the Lake Country to Mr.T. G. Bonney. Mr. H. Schiitz Wilson again 
contributes three, entitled respectively “Old English Homes,” “The 
West Coast of Wales,” and “South Wales.” All these are capitally 
executed. The same praise, indeed, may be given toall. It would 
only be hypercritical on such an occasion to find serious fault with the 
patriotic feeling which makes Mr. Grant say that Agricola was so 
roughly handled by the Caledonians under Galgacus that he had to 
fall back upon Fife. This may have been true, but there is not a 
shadow of evidence for it. As for the illustrations, it is not easy to 
say too much for them, so excellent and so fresh are they. Nowand 
then one may be inclined to dispute the justice of the selection. 
This is especially the case with Oxford, where two or three quite 
common-place scenes usurp places which might have been more 
worthily filled. The illustrations of the “Cathedral Cities,” among 
which Canterbury is especially well represented, are notably good.—— 
English Pictures, drawn with Pen and Pencil. By the Rev. 8. 
Manning, LL.D., and the Rev. 8. G. Green, D.D. (Religious Tract 
Society.) Both “pen” and “pencil” have been employed in this 
volume with satisfactory result. The illustrations, which number 
some two hundred, are woodcuts, and though of an unpretending 
kind, are meritorious and attractive. They vary in merit indeed, 
the picture of Matlock at page 110, for instance, being superior to 
that which fronts it on p. 111, “ High Tor, Matlock”; but the average 
is good. “The River Thames,” “ South-Eastern Rambles,” “ Our Forest 
and Wood Lands,” “ Shakespeare’s Country,” “The County of Bunyan 
and Cowper,” “The Peak of Derbyshire,” “ The English Lakes,” “The 
Eastern Counties,” “Round about Some Industrial Centres,” 
“Snowdonia and South Wales,” and “The Isle of Wight” 
are the subjects selected for description. The letterpress is 
always readable, though we cannot always agree with the opinions 
expressed. The peculiar merits, for instance, of “The Backs” 
at Cambridge, of the First Court of Trinity, and of King’s 
College Chapel may be admitted, but it is impossible to allow 
that the main thoroughfare of Cambridge is a formidable com- 
petitor to the glorious High Street of Oxford. Again, we cannot see 
why it is absurd to suppose that the verses on Shakespeare’s monu- 
ment were written by the poet himself. “Doggrel” they may be 
called, but it quite accords with what we know, or rather conjecture, 
about the poet that he should have thought them quite good enough 
for his own epitaph.— Art Rambles in the Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland. By JohnT. Reid. (Routledgeand Sons.) Artists ought to 
enjoy their summer holidays far more than ordinary tourists, for not 
only are they better able to appreciate the bounties Nature spreads 
for them, but there is the comfortable thought that they can carry 
scenes away with them, and give others some of the pleasures they 
have had. We have thoroughly enjoyed this production of Mr. Reid. 
You are carried along with an agreeable, chatty companion, who 
never bores you by prosy disquisitions, but can tell a tale as well as 
most people, has a real vein of humour, and a deep and sympathetic 
appreciation of nature in all her moods. He knows where the most 
charming spots of Scottish scenery are, and intersperses a quantity of 
unique little sketches. You might almost fancy yourself turning over 
the leaves of his sketch-book, and hear him talking to you over your 
shoulder about them. The more pretentious pictures smack a little of 
the guide-book. They are, however, well drawn, and have been executed 
by Dalziel Brothers.——Men of Mark: a Gallery of Contemporary 
Portraits. Photographed by Lock and Whitfield. With Brief 
Biographical Notices by Thompson Cooper. Second Series. (Samp- 
son Low and Co.) Here are thirty-six portraits, executed in the 
best style of photographic art. We have seen nothing superior to 
them, at least among portraits taken in this country. Among the 
distinguished people thus presented are Victor Hugo, Lord Salisbury, 
Sir Stafford Northcote, Sir W. Vernon Harcourt, Dr. Lyon Playfair, 
Sir George Airey, Professor Tyndall, Mr. Justice Grove, Dr. Schlie- 
mann, and the Bishop of Peterborough. Mr. Cooper’s notices are 
useful summaries of facts, quite neutral in colour, a peculiarity to 
which, under the circumstances, no one can object. The National 








Portrait Gallery (Cassell and Co.) contains over twenty portraits, 
executed in imitation, and very successful imitation, too, of crayon 
drawing. Among these we meet once again with Professor Tyndall 
and Sir W. Vernon Harcourt, the former rather gaining, the latter 
losing by comparison with the previous portraits. Among other por- 
traits are Canon Farrar, Lord Lytton, Mr. Ruskin, William Chambers, 
and the Maharajah Duleep Singh. The notices are longer than those 





of the volume before mentioned, and are not wanting in colour, colour. 
which is for the most part judiciously employed and pleasing ——The 
Four Seasons at the Lakes. By the Rev. Charles Dent Bell, M.A. In. 
minated by Blanche de Montmorency Conyers Morrell. (Marcug 
Ward.)—Both the verses and the illuminations are pleasing, though 
neither can claim more than moderate praise. We may give as a 
sample these two stanzas from “ Winter ;’— 


“ And yet, though fair, the beauty ‘tis of death, 
For earth is covered with a snowy shrou 
Her requiem chanted by the winds’ rude breath, 
Her tones now low and soft, now deep and loud, 
And Nature lies all white upon her bier, 
And clouds shed o'er her pall the sympathising tear 
Hopeless looks all as when the cruel words, 
* Ashes to ashes’ o'er our loved are said, 
Telling of cisterns broken, withered gourds, 
Of bitter weeping for the newly dead, 
And the grave closes o’er the lifeless clay, 
And we go forth to meet the world as best we may.” 


There is something of the “Della Cruscan” ring about these lines, 
We may note the third line of the second stanza as exceptionally 
bad. We cannot, unfortunately, transfer one of the illustrations to 
these pages, but we may say, generally, that though studied after 
good models, they are not uniformly good. We like the least ambi- 
tious best. Street Life in London. By J. Thomson and Adolphe 
Smith. With Permanent Photographic Illustrations. (Sampson 
Low and Co.) We should hesitate about including this volume 
in our “Christmas Books,” but for the thought that it is not un- 
wholesome to have such contrasts to all Christmas associations ag 
we find here sometimes presented tous. “Street Life” is, for the 
most part, the life of those whom weakness, or vice, or adverse cir- 
cumstances have brought low in the social scale. At the best, it isa 
life of hardship and of many vicissitudes. Here we have it por- 
trayed, first, by a number of photographs taken from the life, and 
secondly, by descriptions and narratives, often taken down from the 
lips of the strange beings to whom we are introduced. It is exactly 
the subject to which “photographs from the life” are specially 
appropriate. Art is out of place. We want to see things actually 
as they are, without any kind of idealisation or interpretation. Of 
these, then, it is needless to say much. We could wish that they 
had been on a larger scale, and in some instances, clearer than they 
are, but we must take them as we find them. “Street Life” does 
not always present the same favourable conditions for the exercise 
of the photographic art which are found in the-studio of Messrs. 
Millington and Fry. The letterpress descriptions are often remark- 
ably interesting. What a romance, for instance, is the history of 
“Tickets, the Card-dealer,” shopman in the Rue de la Chaussée 
d’Antin, volunteer in the French army, scullery-man and then waiter 
at an hotel in San Francisco, Professor of French in a school at 
Chicago, book-keeper at a New York hotel, “super” in a London 
theatre, and now earning a scanty livelihood by “writing tickets” 
for London shopkeepers! As for the curious information, there is 
no end of it. Who would think that the Italian vendors of half- 
penny ices realise little fortunes, and end their days as country 
gentlemen in their native country? Who, again, can attempt to 
estimate the quantity of ginger-beer sold in a year in London? 
Would he be surprised to hear that it amounts to 300,000 
gallons? This is a volume worth noting for many reasons.—— 
We have received from Messrs. Routledge handsome illustrated 
editions of two English classics, which will long hold their place, 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, with one hundred and eighty-four 
illustrations by Sir John Gilbert, R.A.; and The Complete Poetical 
and Dramatic Works of Sir Walter Scott, with an introductory 
memoir by William B. Scott. This edition is “complete, even to 
the mottoes on chapters in ‘The Novels and Tales, by the Author of 
“Waverley.” ’” Two very pleasing volumes of natural history, 
specially adapted for the reading of the young, are Silver Wings and 
Golden Scales, by the author of “ Poems Written for a Child ;” and 
Field Friends and Forest Foes, by Phillis Browne. If we are inclined 
to give the palm to the former, it is because it deals with a subject 
more within the reach and observation of young readers, one, too, 
in which there is some unreasoning fear and prejudice, which it would 
be well to get rid of. Butterflies and the kindred tribes, bees 
and their less respectable and industrious relatives, gnats, grass- 
hoppers and the allied species, cockchafers, ants, termites, 
flies of various kinds, beetles, mantis, and spiders are succes- 
sively discussed, in a way that makes the volume both in- 
structive and entertaining. In Field Friends and Forest Foes, 
we have descriptions and anecdotes of the great and smaller 
carnivora, of the horse, the elephant, the hippopotamus, and the 
rhinoceros, and various other animals, wild and domestic, coming 
down as far as the mouse. Two stories which we have gleaned in 
passing we must tell, to the credit of the rat :—“ A Sussex clergyman 
relates that one evening he was walking in the fields, when he saw a 
large number of rats passing from one place to another. Amongst 
them was an old blind rat; it held in its mouth one end of a piece 
of stick, and the other end was held by a companion, who thus helped 
the blind one along.” Another observer saw two rats prepare a meal 
for a blind companion, which one of them led by the ear. Both 
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these volumes are well and copiously illustrated. For younger 
children, we have Our Sunbeams’ Picture-Book, Tales and Sketches, 
written by Mrs. Linnell Garrett. (Routledge.) The illustrations here 
are excellent, as might, indeed, be expected, when we see on the title- 
page the names of Mr. Millais, Sir John Gilbert, &c. Also Aunt 
Emma’s Picture-Book, with 100 Illustrations (Nelson); and Little 
Talks with Little People (Cassell).——Of periodical works collected 
in one volume, we have Aunt Judy’s Christmas Volwme for 1877, 
edited by H. K. F. Gatty (Bell and Sons); and Little Wide-Awake, 
a Story-Book for Little Children, by Mrs. Sale-Barker (Routledge). 
——We have also received from Messrs. Henry Frowde, of the Oxford 
University Press, a very handsome Bible, bound in dark russia, with 
clasps. It is described as “ the only Bible with Apocrypha and Prayer- 
book complete that has been printed in red and black.” 
“printed in red and black” means that the letters and arguments of 
the chapters and the first letter of each chapter are printed in red, so 
that the divisions may easily catch the eye; while the columns are 
divided by a red line, and the margin edged by another red line. 
the Prayer-book, of course, all tbe rubrics are printed in red, and also 
the first letter of each paragraph. It is, indeed, a very handsome 
bible, and the type, though small, is clear. 


Sketches of Jewish Social Life in the Days of Christ. 
Rev. Dr. Edersheim. (The Religious Tract Society.)—This de- 
serves to be a popular book. The subject is one of general 
interest, and it is well treated. We are told something about 
the Jewish home, the Jewish child, the Jewish mother and wife, 
the Jewish merchant and tradesman, the Jewish worship and synagogue, 
as they were in the time of Christ. The author’s purpose throughout 
has been to illustrate the New Testament history and teaching, and he 
seems to have judiciously utilised all the principal sources of informa- 
tion. Of course he makes free use of Jose,hus, and he has consulted 
a number of modern works. But his book is something decidedly | 5 
better than a mere compilation. We have an interesting sketch of 
Galilee, with its many towns and various industries, which have sug- 
gested a comparison between it and the manufacturing districts of 
England. Dr. Edersheim notes a remarkable fact about Herod the 
Great. It appears that he had all the genealogical registers in 
the Temple destroyed, and thereby so exasperated the Jews that 
they observed the day of his death as an annual festival. 


Jerusalem, it seems, was an admirably regulated city, and as might} shake 


be expected of Jews, its police and sanitary arrangements were 
specially good. The young people were singularly smart and clever, 
and were quite the wonder of their more shy and awkward country 
cousins, Its streets were crowded by a throng almost as motley as those 
of Rome, and Jews and Greeks, Roman soldiers and Galilean peasants, 
busy merchants and theological students, rabbed shoulders together. 
Pablic education and health were, according to our author, better cared 
for by the Rabbis than by modern legislators, Every place containing 
120 families was bound to appoint a schoolmaster. At the destruction 
of Jerusalem there were as many as 480 schools in the city. With the 
Jew there was something peculiarly sacred about the life of the child. 
It will be remembered that Tacitus notes as a special feature of the 
Jewish nation, which they only shared with the ancient Germans, that 
they regarded infanticide as a crime. The position, too, of women 
among the Jews was far higher than among the Greeks and the Romans. 
Still the Rabbis did not think fit to educate girls in the same subjects 
as boys, and they would not allow them to study law, on the ground 
that they are “ of a light mind.” However, learned women were not un- 
common among them. 

A Knight of the Nineteenth Century. By the Rev. E.P.Roe. (Ward 
and Lock.)—The scene of this story is laid in America. Indeed, 
unless we are much mistaken, the actual book, though it has 
the name of an English publisher on the title-page, comes from 
that side of the Atlantic. Egbert Haldane is utterly spoilt by 
an injudicious mother, an indolent and selfish woman, who does 
not commend by her example the religion which she professes. He 
is put into the office and even taken into the house of a wealthy 
merchant, in the hope that occupation may improve his character. 
Then he gets into a dreadful scrape about some money, a part of the 
story not very happily contrived, unless money business is managed 
differently in the States from what we are accustomed to here. He 
has to bear the stigma of imprisonment, is reduced to the most miserable 
shifts to earn his living, and finally, after being tried ina very grievous 
fire indeed, comes out such as to deserve the description which the title of 
the story gives him. The story, though it seems to us longer than it 
need have been, isa goodone. The religion which it commends to its 
reader is of a genuine, practical kind, and admirably illustrated in the 
character which may without hesitation be called the best in the book, 
Mrs, Armot. 
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MRS. LINTON’S NEW NOVEL. 
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THE WORLD WELL LOST. 
By E. LYNN LINTON, 
Author of “ Patricia Kemball,” <e. 


With 12 Illustrations by Henry FRENCH and J. 
LAWSON, 





‘Small 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 9s. 
NORTH ITALIAN FOLK. 
By Mrs. COMYNS CARR. 

With Illustrations by RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. 
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MOUARTHY, Author of “‘ Dear Lady Disdain,” &. 
With 12 Illustrations by ARTHUR HOPKINS. 


NGS. 
Ina few days, crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait, 9s. 


PROSE and VERSE, Humorous, 
Satirical, and Sentimental. By THOMAS Moors. 
With Suppressed Passages from the Memoirs of 
Lord Byron. Chiefly from the Author's Manu- 
5 aa and all hitherto inedited and uncollected. 
‘With Notes and Preface by RICHARD HERNE 
SHEPHERD. 


THOMAS MOORE'S HITHERTO UNCOLLEOTED 
WRITI 


Small 8¥o, cloth extra, 5s. 


LAMB’S POETRY for CHILDREN, 
and PRINCE DORUS. Carefully Reprinted from 
the unique copies recently discovered. 


Square 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, gilt edges, with Coloured 
Frontispiece and Numerous Illustrations, 10s 6d. 


The ART of BEAUTY. By Mrs. H. R. 
Hawes, Author of “Chaucer for Children.” 
pe nearly One Hundred Illustrations by the 
Author. 


Mr. PROCTOR’S NEW VOLUME of ESSAYS. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s 6d. 


MYTHS and MARVELS of ASTRO- 


NOMY. By RICHARD A. Proctor. 


Small 8vo, with Portrait, cloth gilt, 6s. 


THOREAU: his Life and Aims. A 
Study. By H.A. Page, Author of “The Life of 
Thomas de Quincey,” &c. 


“ Thorean’s story is one of the most attractive stories 
of our time, and we have to thank Mr. Page for repro- 
ducing it for us...... We rose from the book with a 
strong desire for more.”—Spectator. 





One Shilling, Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 1,764, for DECEMBER. 


CONTENTS. 
Miss MISANTHROPE. By Justin McCarthy. Illustrated. 
FRANCOIS RABELAIS. By Joseph Knight. 
Sun-spot, StoRM, AND FAMINE. By R. A. Proctor. 
‘TIMONEDA. By James Mew. 
TRUFFLES, By W. Collett-Sandars. 
THE SEAMY SIDE OF PATRIOTISM. By Thomas Foster. 
TABLE-TALK. By Sylvanus Urban, Gentleman. 


VOL. COXL. is now ready, cloth extra, price 8s 6d. 


Price One Shilling, with Four Illustrations. 


BELGRAVIA. 
No. 134, for DECEMBER. 
CONTENTS. 


Tue WORLD WELL Lost. By E. Lynn Linton. 

MoDLLE. RACHEL AND THE BOURGEOIS DE Paris. 

THE BALLAD OF Kine Herod's DAUGHTER. By B. 
M. Ranking. Illustrated by G. L. Seymour. 

Some ANIMAL ARCHITECTS. By Dr. Andrew Wilson. 

Aw Ipte Excursion. IIf. By Mark Twain. 

THeopvore Hook. By H. Barton Baker. 

Tue Mysterious SPECULATOR. By Richard Dowling. 

A Hovse WITHOUT “ Hanps.” 

By Proxy. By James Payn. 





OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 
OTTENHAM SCHOOL.—For 


information as to Terms and Scholarships, 
apply to A. R. ABBOTT, Head Master. 


ALVERN COLLEGE. 

The NEXT TERM will begin on Monday, January 28. 

LENHEIM HOUSE SCHOOL, 
AD 


READING. 
Conducted by the Misses BUCKLAND. For pro- 
spectus, apply to the Principals 











IRST-RATE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, BOWDON, CHESHIRE. — Boys 
received at the age of Eight. Terms, £105.—Rev. H. 
A. D. SURRIDGE, M.A, and Rey. A. LAW 
WATHERSTON, M.A. 


HE Rev. H. A. MITTON, M.A.,, 
Master of Sherburn Hospital, near Durham, 
receives Three Young Men to Read for the University 
or Ordination. For full information, references, &c., 
address as above. Two Vacancies in January. 


DUCATION, KENSINGTON.—In a 
well-known High-Class School, TWO well-con- 
nected GIRLS can be received for 80 Guineas per 
Annum each, inclusive terms. Fees from day of 
entrance. A superior Home is offered, with separate 
room. Address, “ D. D.,” 10 Russell Garden, W. 


IGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Savile 

Hall, Halifax.—The Principal of the above will 
have vacancies for two or three Boarders after 
Christmas.—Highest references given and required. 
For terms, &., apply to Miss ROBINSON, Savile 
Hall, Halifax. 


ITHERNDEN, CATERHAM 
VALLEY.—Mr. C. H. LAKE (Graduate in 
Honours of the University of London), assisted by 
able Masters, receives Twenty Resident Pupils— 
References kindly permitted to Rev. Dr. Abbott, 
Major-General Bulwer, Arthur Cohen, Esq., Q.0., 
Rear-Admiral Maxse, Mr. Serjeant Parry, &c. 


HE EASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 


President—The Duke of DEVONSHIRE, K.G., &c., &c. 
Head Master—Rev. THOMPSON PopMORE, M.A. 
Master of Modern School—Rev. G. R. GREEN, M.A, 
Secretary—T. HOLMAN. 

The new Wing, containing Six Class-rooms, has 
been opened this Term. 
The ensuing Term will commence on THURSDAY, 


January 24, 1878. 
NDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE. 

NOTICE is hereby given that an Examination of 
Candidates for twenty-five (25) appointments as 
Surgeon in her Majesty's Indian Medical Service will 
be held on the 11th February, 1878, and following days. 

Copies of the Regulations for the Examination, to- 
gether with information regarding Pay and Retiring 
Allowances, &., of Indian Medical Officers, may be 
obtained on application at the Military Department, 
India Office, London, S.W. 

The necessary certificates must be submitted to the 
Military Secretary so as to reach his address at least 
a fortnight before the date fixed for examination. 

C. MASON, for Military Secretary. 
India Office, November 28th, 1877. 




















(or NORTH LONDON) HOSPITAL. 
SPECIAL CHRISTMAS APPEAL for AID, 
Ordinary Annual Expenditure over ...... £13,000 

Reliable Income from Dividends, Annual 
Subscriptions, &C. .,.....0+.s000e seeee 7,600 


—. 
Deficit......0000000008 5,400 

The total amount of relief afforded to New Cases 
from the Ist January to 3lst October this year hag 
been as follows: — In-patients, 1,687; out-patients, 
4,762; casualties, 5,196; ophthalmic cases, 1,184; cases 
of diseases of the skin, 655; cases of childb 
attended at the patients’ own habitations, 1,237; 
total, 14,721. 

The Committee most earnestly appeal to the bene- 
volent public for pecuniary assistance to enable them 
to pay off the above liability of the past year. 

Subscriptions received by Messrs. Coutts and Qo,, 
Strand; or at the Hospital. 

NEWTON H. NIXON, Secretary, 


O INVESTORS.—RETIRED 
TRADESMEN and others are invited to join 
an Association formed for the purpose of making 
ADVANCES on the deposit of Articles of Value, on g 
system more just to the borrower than at present 
fap coe by Pawnbrokers in this country. The Security 
is absolute, the profits large.—For particulars, appl q 
 eamimeeeil eare of H. Born, 115 London 


| | 8 fagh t= = ea COLLEGE 












J ANTED, to PLACE a BOY, nearly 

15 years old, who has not a robust frame and 

is backward in mental power, in a healthy and invigo- 
rating place, where he can have outdoor amusements, 
and with a very intelligent and considerate family, 
who are educating other boys, and who will pay great 
attention to his education and physical development. 
The boy is very orderly, regular, and simple in his 
habits, but is not strong enough for an ordinary 
school. The highest references will be required... 
Address, by letter only, “X.," care of Messrs, 
THORLEY and HAMPSON, Solicitors, Manchester, 


O BANKERS, MERCHANTS, and 
PROFESSIONAL GENTLEMEN. — Messrs, 
JACKSON and GRAHAM have to Sell and to Let, 
Furnished and Unfurnished, in situatioas very con- 
venient for gentlemen engaged in the City and at the 
West End, several very excellent FAMILY RESI- 
DENCES, having from 10 to 25 bedrooms, and other 
indoor and outdoor accommodationin proportion, and 
land var: in extent. Some with manorial rights, 
shooting and fishing.—Particulars wil! be sent free of 
cost on application, and photographic views of most of 
the residences can be seen at the Estate Agency 
Offices, 37 and 38 Oxford Street, W. 


EAL and SON’S CATALOGUE, 
containing 450 ILLUSTRATIONS, 
with PRICES of BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING, and BEDROOM FUR- 
NITURE, sent free by i~y 

195, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 
LONDON, W. 


EAL and SON’S GOOSE-DOWN 
QUILTS, from 12s to 38s. EIDER- 
DOWN QUILTS, from 28s to 166s. 
Lists of sizes and prices sent free 
by post on application to 195, 196, 
197, 198 Tottenham Oourt Road, 
London, W. 














PAINLESS 


DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 





less Dentistry. In recognition o' 
To G. H. Jones, Esq. 


Mr. G. H. JONES, 
57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
(Prize Medal London and Paris) 
Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 
PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


eninge sane ae 

My Dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 

struction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. 

that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the «> of Pain- 
pt valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. S. 


Surgeon-Dentist, 


Iam glad to hear 


G. HuTOHINS, 
By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 





RESULT OF BONUS INVESTIGATION, 31st DECEMBER, 1876. 





LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
FLEET STREET, near TEMPLE BAR. 





Schedule.) 


The profit is the largest yet divided by the Society. 
The Bonus gives an average addition of £84 per £1,000 assured. 
The basis of valuation maintains, in their utmost force, the safeguards rendering the 
Society second to none in security to the Assured. Thus— 
1. The new “Institute of Actuaries'” Tables of Mortality were employed throughout. (These 
yield higher reserves against Policy-liabilities than any other in recognised use.) 
2. The future rate of Interest obtainable was es' 
8. The whole “ Loading” was reserved for future Expenses and Profits. (See Government 


at 3 per cent. only. 


Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 





Schedule, will be forwarded. 





OHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


March, 1877. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


The Bonus Report, fully explaining the effect of the principles adopted, and the Valuation 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
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—eetteenmecsinnatnctanea 
HEOBALD BROTHERS and MIALL, 


NTS, VARYING 
HAVE SEVERAL rect po 
who are anxious 
TO INVEST IN BUSINESSES 
at the End of the Year. 
Ful) particulars, in confidence, to 
30 1 MARK LANE. 


FPHEOBALD BRO ‘THERS and MIALL, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





EPPS’S 
COCOA. 





give individual attention to A 
its Branches. 
Balance-Sheets - eed and Loss Accounts 


taast A + 





Bankrupicy a 7 H 
Public Companies’ Accounts Audited. 
Trading Accounts Prepared or Certified, for Changes 
in Partnerships. 

Trustees’ Accounts adjusted. 

Imperfect Systems of eae. Remodelled 

without unnecessary change of ks in use. 
Mr. “ M. T.” advises Clients in Insurance questions. 

30 MARK LANE, LONDON. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Streetand Charing Cross, London_—Established 
i782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Inaur- 


ances effected in all ee OnG B Witutam Ml LOVELL, 
Secretaries { }OHN J. BROOMF? LD. 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE a LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFICE, New Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars. Instituted 1696. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the world. 
The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided amongst 
the Policy-holders. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 

incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847——-DRAFTS 

IUED upon ‘Adelaide and the principal towns in 

South Assvale. } es and = 

Money recei on deposit at eS Tates. at 
the Ontices, . Old Broad Street, E.0. vated 
WILLIAM PURDY, Genera] Manager. 


RITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 














82 New Bridge Street, London. 
by rated under pod Acts of Parliament. 
roy HALF a MILLION 


DS in HAND 
STERLIN 


The Average Cash Bonus CTriennially) exceeds 23 
per cent. on the Premiums paid. 
EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 


REDUCED RATES for NON-PARTICIPATING 
U* IVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY. 
25 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 
Total Funds Invested ............... £1,000,000 
Policies in Force, with ‘Additions £2,200,000, 
Bonus Additions for every £100 assured have for 
the last Fifty years been at the average rate of £2 per 
annum. 
For Forms of Proposal and Information, apply to 
the SECRETARY. an edad 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
79 PALL MALL. For Lives ONLY. ESTAB- 








LISHED 1807. 
Net Premiums and Interest ..........0++++++. £396,818 
Accumulated Funds ............0++00+ eecseeee 23, 107,054 


Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses,and Forms, may be had the 
— or from any of the Company’ s Agents, post 


“GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 
CCIDENTS by FLOOD and FIELD. 
May AOOIDEN TS of all KINDS 

nst by a o> | of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS "ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
The Oldestand Largest Accidental Assurance Company 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Annual Income, £205,000. 
£1,120,000 have been paid as Compensation. 
A fixed sum in the case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may 
secured at moderate Premiums. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the aaa Stations, the Loca] 


Agent 
64 beg I. LONDON 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


| AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Fleet Street, London. 

Invested Assets on December 31, 1876, + £5,493,862 

Income for the past year .... "488, 970 

Amount paid on death to December last 11,148,830 

Aggregate reversionary bonuses hither- 

to allotted 5,523,138 

The expenses of management (including commis- 
mission) are about 44 per cent. on the annual income. 

ATTENTION is especially called to the NEW RATES 
OF PREMIUM recently adopted by the Office. 

The Rates for Youne Lives will be found 
MATERIALLY LOWER than heretofore. 

POLICIES EFFECTED THIS YEAR (1877) will be 
entitled to SHARE in the PROFITS at the NEXT 
sy - eee 1879. 

orms of Pro 1, &c., will be sent, on a; 
to the Office. Ps ' — 


STHMA and CHRONIC BRON- 
CHITIS.—The most efficacious remedy is 
PyAToR« TATULA, in Cigarettes, 
ons all other forme for Smoking and 

Inhalation, prepared by 


AVORY and MOORE, 
143 New Bond Street, London ; and to 
be had of ali Chemists 

















THE BEST OF CHRISTMAS BOXES. 


SAVE TIME AND WORRY BY USING 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES, 


TO SORT AND ARRANGE YOUR PAPERS. 
All particulars post free from 
HENRY STONE, Banbury. 


‘FOR BLANO-MANGE, PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
CHILDREN’S AND INVALIDS’ Digt, 
AND ALL THE USES OF ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 


And is Distinguished 
FOR UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


“OHERRY TOOTH PASTE ” is greatly superior to 
any TOOTH POWDER, gives the T&EeTH a PRARL- 
LIKE WHITENESS, protects the enamel from decay, 
and ene a Pleasing FRAGRANCE to the BR&ATH. 


JOHN % ELL and ©O.'S Tollet and Nursery 
Powder, cctebraned for its purity. 

“AGUA A ELLA” Setoses the Human Hair to 
its prietine hue, no matter at what age. 

ASK for JOHN GOSNELL and O0.'s, and see that 
you have none other than their genuine Articles. 

Wholesale—Angel Passage, 93 Upper 
Street, London. 


URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DvuBLI, 1868. 











FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


ILLS’ “THREE CASTLES.” — 


“There's no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia, 
and no better brand than the ‘THREE OASTLES.’" 
—Vide “The Virginians.” 

Sold only in Packets, protected by the Name and 











Trade Mark of 
W. D. and H. O. WILLS. 
eo SKIN and GOOD 
COMPLEXION. 
EARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP 


is the Best for the 

OILET, NURSERY, & SHAVING 
Recommended in the “ Journal of 
Cutaneous Medicine,” edited by Mr. 


RASMUS WILSON, FE.RS., 
used by 
ROYAL FAMILY, 


T HE 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC - MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS COMPANY (Limited).—WHITE'S 

MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 
200 Medical gentlemen to be the most effective in- 
vention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The 
use of the steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, 
is here avoided,a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied 
by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATEN £ LEVER, fitting 
with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be de- 
tected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive 
circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail 
to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of 
the body two inches below the hips being sent to the 
Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 3ls 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 
Post-oftice orders to be made ig toJohn White, 
Post-office, ae 


LAST ICSTOCKIN GS. K NEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, ond all cases of 

WEAKNESS and SWELLING’ of the LEGS, 

SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 

inexpensive,and are drawn on like an =e stock 

ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; free. 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 y, 

London. 


and Sold by Chemists and Per- 
fumers Everywhere 





INAHAN’S WHISKY. 
K LL 


UNIVERSALLY RECOMMENDED BY THE 
MEDICAL PROFESSION. A pure old spirit, mild, 
mellow, delicious, and most wholesome. 

Dr. HASSALL says:—“ The samples were soft and 
mellow to the taste, aromatic and ethereal to the 
smell. The Whisky must be pronounced to be pure, 
well matured, and of very excellent quality.” 


WHOLESALE: 
20 GT. TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. _ 


N ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
[VEE iargest holders of Whisky in the World. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medicat 
pr n pref to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use aud expor- 
tation, and — may be had on application to 
Mesers. DUN VILLE and OO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 

London Offices, 4 





Belfast; or at their Beaufort Baild- 


ings, Strar Strand, W.O. 


Cr HRISTMAS PRESENTS.—Nothin 
M 





so highly ated as oan of GRANTS 
RELLA CHE BRANDY, which can 

ordered of any Wiue Sivthens or direct of T. GR ANT 

Distillery, -—s— QUEEN'S L gteryg as 8 Ts 


lied to her Majesty, 42s a doz. net; 
AN'S SPEU. aes hy air, at » 
ment required, 





ILLIAM S&S BURTON, 
89 OXFORD STREET, W. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER—The REAL NIOKEL SILVER, in- 

owe +t os. ago by WILLIAM = 
Ww the patent poovens ° 

Messrs. Elkington and on is the best article next to 
silver that caa be employed as such, either usefally or 

> by no test can it be distinguished 


A small, useful Set, guaranteed of first quality for 
durability and finish, as follows :— 






















or Bead or ‘ 
Patterns. Old Siiv'r.. Thread. 

12 Table Forks. 10 0...2 1 0..2 5 0 
12 Table Spoons 110 0...2 1 0.2 5 0 
12 Dessert Forks. 12 0..1 9 0.111 0 
12 Dessert Spoons 1 2 0..1 9 O..1 11 0 
12 Tea Spoons ...... 014 @..1 0 0..1 2 0 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls 0 9 0..012 0.013 6 
2 Sauce Ladies .... 06 0.0 8 0.0 9 0 
1 Gravy Spoon ...... 0 6 0.0 8 0..0 9 0 
2 Salt { nen giltbowls 0 3 0...0 4 0.0 4 6 
J Mustard Spoon, gt.bL 0 1 6.0 2 0.0 2 3 
1 Pair of S Tongs.,,. 0 2 03 6.0 4 0 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers... 0 18 36.1 46 
1 Butter Knife 02 3 6..0 3 o 
1 Soup Ladle 0 9 1 0...012 0 
1 Sugar Sifter... 0 3 40..0 4 0 
£819 3...11 19 6...13 0 6 





Total.... = 
Any Article to be h singly at the same prices. An 
Oak Chest to contain the above, and a relative num- 
ber of Knives, &c., £2 158. A second quality of Piddie 
Pattern: —Table Spoons and Forks, Ph 3s per dozen; 
Dessert, 17s; Tea Spoons, 12s. 

ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING = MONGER, a. by oe 

ment to H.R.H. the Prinee o! TA 
LOGUE, containing ~- 44 bt 7 Teeentions of 
his unrivalled Stock, with a List of Prices, and Pians 
of the Thirty Large Show Rooms, post free. 39 Oxford 
Street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4, Newman Street; 4, 5, 
and 6, Perry's Place; and 1 Newman Yard. Manu- 
actories; 84 Newman Street, and Newman Mews, 
London, W. 


AMERICAN = A IAL. 
PRIZE ME 








RY’'S CRRACAS COCOA, 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”"— 


Standard. 
“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.” —Fvod, 
Water, and Air,edited by Dr. Hassall. 


RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA, 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 
“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil."—foed, Water, and Air, edited by 


1. 
INTERNATIONAL MEDAL 
- 8. FRY and FRY and SONS. 


b consequence nets Spurious of Spurious Lmitations of 
EA AND SRRLINS’ SAUCE, 

which are aad to deceive the Public, LEA 
aud PERKINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their siguature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 

ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 

Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; OR0sse 
and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Ollmen gr 
ally. "i Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the 
worl 











REMARKABLE, VERY REMARK A BLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC “SALINE 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
aud Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, aud in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Cheinists. 


INNEFORD’S FLULD MAGNESIA, 


The Medical Profession for over Thirty Yeara 
have approved of this solution as the 
best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heart- 
burn, Headache, Gout, and anata, and 
as the safest aperient for delicate constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and OO. 








172 New Bond Street, London; and all Chemists. 
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THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
WINTER EXHIBITION. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY IS NOW OPEN, WITH AN EXHIBITION OF DR AWINGS 
BY THE OLD MASTERS, AND WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS BY DECE ASED 
ARTISTS OF THE BRITISH SCHOOL. 


ADMISSION ONE SHILLING. 
SEASON-TICKETS, FIVE SHILLINGS. 











FREDERICK EDWARDS & _ SON’S 
STOVES FOR ENTRANCE HALLS, SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, dc. 


PEIRCE’S PYRO-PNEUMATIC STOVES. 
GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY’S STOVES. 
PATENT GILL AIR-WARMERS. 

DR. ARNOTT’S SLOW-COMBUSTION STOVES. 
PORCELAIN-TILE PEDESTAL STOVES. 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUSES FORWARDED. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 





IMPORTANT REDUCTION IN PRICE OF 


GALVANISED 
WIRE 
NETTING. 


‘The undersigned, the INVENTORS and ORIGINAL MANUFACTURERS, beg to give Notice that from this 
Gate they have reduced the prices of this article by one-third of the original rates. Delivery free. Stock sizes 
executed upon receipt of order. 





BARNARD, BISHOP, and BARNARDS, 
NORFOLK IRON WORKS, NORWICH, and 93 and 95 Queen Victoria Street, London. 
20th October, 1877. 





LIEBIG COMPANY’S 





mene EXTRACT 


MEAT-FLAVOURING STOCK 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES AND 
SAUCES. 


OF MEAT. 


CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





‘Gives a perfectly clear, smokeless, and odourless flame.”— 
Times, 16th December, 1872. 


“ The Silber jones give off nothing 
that can be in the smallest degree 


injurious."—Zancet, 11th Jan., 1873, 
“A nearer approach to sun-light than has ever before 


been obtained.” —Zimes, 14th July, 1874. L | G H es 


®RODUCES PERFECT COMBUSTION FROM COLZA OR RAPE A iw PETROLEUM, PARAFFIN OR 
KEROSENE, COAL OR AIR G 


With the improved Burners to fit all cn and Gas-fittings. 


THE SILBER LIGHT COMPANY, LIMITED, Manufactory and Show Rooms, 
49 Whitecross Street, London, E.C. 


*,* LIST OF LOCAL AGENTS ON APPLICATION. 


LESLIE’S ALMONDISED COD-LIVER' OIL 


(REGISTERED).—The purest Oil, and by Almond flavouring rendered palatable and easy of digestion. No 
disagreeable smell or taste, no nausea. Taken readily by the most delicate constitution and by Children. 

LANCET :—* The natural nauseous taste of the Oil is disguised with considerable art."——BriTIsH MEDICAL 
JOURNAL :—" Whilst securing the beneficial results traceable to Cod-Liver Oil, we have found no difficulty in 
inducing our little patients to take it.”"——-SANITARY RECORD :—‘' We have tried its effect on the most deli- 
cate constitutions with marked results."——-MEDICAL TIMES :—“ The taste is decidedly masked by the almond 
flavouring."——MEDICAL Press:—" Has an agreeable smell and flavour, and we can testify that the result is 
satisfactory.”———MEDIOAL RECORD :—“ It may be confid: tly recommended.” 

Prices—Pints, 4s 6d; rp 2s 4d; quarter-pints, :> 3d, Imperial Measure. Retail of all Chemists and 

Druggists, and Wholesale of LESLIE and CO. (Limited), Bond Court House, Walbrook, London. 


THE 
Pe nh ee aerate poet degree of Illu- S | L B E R 


13th July, 1874. 





“The Expositor is a publication of eulee einai value.” 
—Spectator. 


HE EXPOSITOR. Price 1s. Monthly, 
Edited by Rev. SamuEL Cox. 
CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER. 
% tte oa Par INTO EGYPT (Matt. ii. 13-15), By W. 


2, 
2. CHRISTIANS Ix THE TALMUD. By Canon Farrar, 


8. THE GOSPEL IN THE EPIsTLes. By J. Rawson 
Lumby, B.D. 

4. THE ATOSTLE Pup. By Prof. A. Roberts, D.D. 

5. Titus AND OreTs. By Prof. H. B. Reynolds, D.D. 

6. Baier NOTICES OF Books. By the Edito: 





NEW WORK by the EDITOR of the EXPOSITOR. 
XPOSITORY ESSAYS and DIS. 
COURSES. Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. 
By the SAME AUTHOR. 
The EXPOSITOR'S NOTE-BOOK. 4th Edition, 8s 64. 
BIBLICAL EXPOSITIONS. 2nd Edition, 8s 6d, 
London: HoppER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for DECEMBER, price 2s 6d, contains :— 
a AND Rabies. By Sir Thomas Watson: 
t 





SUGGESTIONS AS TO THE REFORM OF THE CRIMINAL 
Law. By Sir James Fitzjames Stephens. 

NONCONFORMISTS AND THE OHURCH CONGRESS, By Rev. 
A. K. Cherrill, M.A. 

ROUND THE WORLD IN THE ‘SUNBEAM.’ Part IV. 
THROUGH THE a OF MAGELLAN (witha Map). 
By Thomas 

Cursr TELEGRAMS. ‘~ Sir Julius Vogel. 

SouTH SLAVONIANS AND Raspoots. By Sir Henry 
Summer Maine. 

AMUSEMENTS OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. By Godfrey 


Turner. 
Somz CURRENT FALLACIES ABOUT TURKS, BULGARIANS, 
AND Russians. By the Rev. Malcolm MacColl. 
‘ TO ENGLISH LITBSRATURS. By Matthew 
rnoid. 
EGYPT AND THE KuugDIVe. By Edward Dicey. 
Tus Poor oF InpIa. By Charles Grant. 
RECBNT SCIENCH. 
Hanagy 8S. Kine and Oo., London. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
DECEMBER, 1877. No. DOOXLVI. Price 9864. 


THe TENDER RecoLLECTIONS OF IRENE MACGILLI- 
Cuppy. Part I. 

PgLASGIC MYKENA. 

MINE 18 THINS. Part VI. 

THE OPIUM-EATER. 

THE WIDOW'S CLOAK. 

THE PARLIAMENTARY RECESS. 

Poems. By J. B.S. An Unknown Game—A Man's 

Begret—At Her Door. 

THE STORM IN THE East. No. VII. 

BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


|) get GS by the OLD MASTERS. 

—Messrs. HOGARTH have for Sale a Selection 
of Original Drawings and Sketches by the Old Masters 
of the different Schools, from the revival of Art in the 
Thirteenth to the Nineteenth Oentury.—96 Mount 
Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 


rMEN THOUSAND JUVENILE GIFT- 
BOOKS, in attractive bindings, at greatly reduced 
ence er FIELD invites an early selection from 

is extensive Stock, which is the largest and best in 
a Regent Street, next door to St. James's 


HEAP BOOKS for CHRISTMAS 

PRESENTS.—Send for a short Oatalogue of 
valuable Gift-Books, in handsome en at nearly 
half-price, sent post free from JOHN F D'S Great 
Book and Bible Warehouse, 65 Regent Desens, next to 
St. James's Hall. 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS.—FIELD’S 
Beautiful FAMILY BIBLES, from 10s to 30 

guineas. Handsome Bibles and Prayer-Books, in lock 

cases, from lis to £5 5s. Elegant Prayer-Books and 

Oburch Services, bound in morocco, velvet, or ivory, 

5s to £10 108. Without exception, the largest, cheapest, 

= best-bound stock in the kingdom.—65 Regent 
treet. 


HE AMERICAN WALTHAM 
WATCH COMPANY guarantee Me Watch 

sent out from their Factory, and HENRY BED- 

FORD furnishes this g tee to every p 

Therefore the public can rely upon securing an accu- 

rate and perfect timekeeper.—67 Regent Street. 


MERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES. 
A&A. HENRY W. BEDFORD has a largo Stock of 
these celebrated Watches, in every variety of Silver 
or Gold, Open Face or Hunting Cases, at prices from 
£3 38 to £30.—67 Regent Street. 


MERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES. 

Full Plate, Lever movement, Jewelled, stro’ 
and + yn — ee Silver, Open Face, Crys 
Case, t free, with. guarantee, by 
HENRY. we BEDFORD , 67 Bapews Street. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receip 
and Manufacturers of the PIOKLES, SAUCES, an 
CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entire! 
Unadulterated. —92 Wigmore Street, ——— 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 

ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
80 many years, signed, “ Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
CHRISTIAN LIFE and PRACTICE in the 


EARLY CHUROH. By E. ps Pressensé, D.D., Author of “ Jesus Christ: 
his Times, Life, and Work,” &c. Translated by ANNIE HARWOOD-HOL MDEN. 


Demy 8vo, 12s: 
The CROSS of CHRIST. Studies in the 


History of Religion and the Inner Life of the Church. By OTTO ZOERCKLER, 
D.D. Translated by M.J.Evans,B.A. This day, demy 8vo, 12s. 
Some idea of the scope of this important work may be gained from the follow- 
ing Summary of Contents :—The Cross in the Heathen World, and under the Old 
Covenant—The Cross of Calvary according to the Gospels and the Teaching of 
the Apostles—The Cross in the pre-Constantine Age—Constantine's Vision of 
the Cross, and the influence thereof on Mediwval Christianity—The Uross in the 
Church of the Middle A, The Spiritual Idea of the Cross as afresh apprehended 
in the Reformation—The Place of the Cross in present and future of the 
Church—The Idea of the Cross in Modern Art, Religious Poetry, and Speculation. 


The CHRISTIAN CREED: its Theory and 


Practice. With a Preface on some Present Dangers of the English Church. 
By STANLEY LEATHES, M.A., Professor of Hebrew, King's College, London. 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
The POETICAL WORKS of THOMAS 


COOPER. Comprising “The Purgatory of Suicides,” “The Paradise of 
Martyrs,” and Minor Poems. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


“A reprint of poems by the well known Chartist poet, whose interesting auto- 
career. ‘The 


phy has recently directed attention again to his remarkable 


Purgatory of Suicides ' will, we hope, find readers who will appreciate its enthu- 
oo + liberty, its imaginative power, and its comma nd of poetical expression.” 
—Daily News. 


The LIFE of THOMAS COOPER. Written 


by Himself. With Portrait. Tenth Thousand, 3s 6d. 


The ORIGIN of the WORLD, according to 


Revelation and Science. By J. W. Dawson, LL.D., F.BS., F.G8., &. 
Author of “ Life's Dawn on Earth." Orown 8vo, 7s 6d. r ness 


SIDE-LIGHTS on SCRIPTURE TEXTS. B 


aon F Jacox, B.A. Cantab., Author of “Secular Annotations,” &. Post 
vo, 78 6d. 


NEW EDITIONS ARE NOW READY OF 
MOHAMMED, BUDDHA, and CHRIST. By 


Maacos Dons, D.D., M.A. Second Thousand. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The SUPERHUMAN ORIGIN of the BIBLE 


INFERRED from ITSELF. HeEngy RoGers, Author of “ The Eclipse of 
Faith," &c. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. - 


The VISION of GOD, and other Sermons. 





THE FIFTH EDITION. 
TOWNSEND’S MANUAL 
OF DATES. 


ENTIRELY REMODELLED AND EDITED BY 
FREDERICK MARTIN, 
EDITOR OF “THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK.” 
Price Eighteen Shillings, half-bound, 1,100 pp. 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 





Now ready, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, price lis. 


FOOD AND DIETETICS 


PHYSIOLOGICALLY AND THERAPEUTICALLY OONSIDERED. 


By F. W. PAVY, M.D., F.R.S., 
Physician to, and Lecturer on Physiology at, Guy's Hospital. 


“A standard work of reference.”—Lancet.——“A book of first-rate merit.”— 
Practitioner ——‘ Very full aud exhaustive throughout.”—Spectator——A work 
with which every educated man ought to make himself familiar."—Chemical News. 


J. and A. CHURCHILL, and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and OO. 


ARCUS WARD and CO.’S LIST :— 
The ‘CHALLENGER’ EXPEDITION. 

THALASSA: an Essay on the ty Temperature, and Currents of the Ocean. 
By JoHN JAMES WILD, Member of Civilian Scientific Staff of her Majesty's 
ship ‘Challenger,’ with Charts and Diagrams by the Author. Price 12s. 

BABDS and BLOSSOMS ; or, the _—— and Associations of Flowers. 
With Floral Plates. Illuminated in and Colours. By F. E. Houms, F. 
F.S.A., Marlborough College, Author of “ Plants: their Natural Growth 
Ornaments! Treatment,” &c. Price 10s 6d. 

AUNT CHARLOTTE STORIES of GERMAN HISTORY. 

Youngs, Author of “Stories of History, 

Illaminated Title-page, Coloured Frontispiece, and 
8vo, cloth extra, bevelled boards, gilt edges, price 6s. 
TOPO: a Tale about English Children in Italy. By G. EZ Brunerinis. With 
numerous Original Illustrations by Kate Greenaway. Square 8yvo, cloth extra, 
gilt edges, price 4s 6d. 

FAIRY CIRCLES. Tales and Legends of Dwarfs, Fairies, and Water Sprites. 
From the German of Villamaria. A Sequel to “Fairyland Tales." Numerous 
Illustrations and Coloured Frontispiece, 8vo, cloth, gold and black, price 3s 6d. 


Complete Cata free on lication. 
° “ie , London and Belfast. 


ARCUS WARD'S FLORAL DATE CARDS.—A 
charming Novelty, 12 appropriate designs, one for each Month, printed in 

Gold and Colours, with lish Tove or Mottoes for the Months, per set, 1s 6d; in 

cloth, , or russia case, to right on the table, from 2s to 5s 6d. 





M. 


By CHARLOTTE 
Bible History,” &c. 








Preached on Special Occasions by HENRY ALLON, D.D. Third and Ch 
Edition. Crown 8yo, 5s, . F - 


STUDIES on the NEW TESTAMENT. By F. 
Gopet, D.D., Author of “ Commentaries on St. Luke and St. John.” ited 
by = oe = = W. H. LyTre.ron, MA., 


Y 


Rector of ley, and Hon. 
sand. Crown 8vo, 7s ae , 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 
PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 


Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 

THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 
PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 
Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF -STAMPING 
done by the best Artists in the Trade, at the lowest prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 


An ILLUSTRATED OATALOGUE, with Prices of every uisite for the 
Library, Office, Olub-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., &., A — free. 


192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 


READING-CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 








A Series in Bed and Bleck, price 1s per set, is aiso ready. 


ARCUS WARD'S CHRISTMAS WALL DECORATIONS. 
—To supply a want long felt, MARCUS WARD and OO. are issuing an 

entirely new set of WALL TEXTS and GREETINGS, on a large scale, suitable for 

= — “pees of places of Worship, and for Home use, Assemblies, &., 1s, 28, and 
each. 








Eighth year of publication. 
ARCUS WARD'S CON CISE DIARIES for the POCKET 
for 1878. The lightest, handiest, and best Series yet published, printed in 
blue and gold, and in three sizes. In various styles of bindings. 


ARCUS WARD and CO.’S CHRISTMAS CARDS.—The 
new Designs may now be had of all Booksellers, Stationers, and Fancy 

Dealers. The Trade only supplied by the Manufacturers. 

CALENDAR of the SEASONS for 1878. A Pocket Calendar, with Four exqui- 

site coloured plates, price 6d. 

“TIME FLIETH! TIME TRIETH!" a Calendar for 1878. In Chromo-litho- 

graphy, with Poetry and General Information, price 1s. 

SHAKSPERIAN CALENDAR for 1878. A —y Date Block for the Wall, 
in large type, with a pertinent quotation from Shakspere for every day in the 
year, Times of Sunrise and Sunset, Moon's Changes, and other useful Information, 
printed in colours, price 1s. 

Wholesale only of 
Marcus WARD and Co., London and Belfast. 








Professor BAIN’S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. 
OGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE:— 
Deductive, 4s 64. Inductive, 6s. 
MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE. Third Edition. 10s 6d, 
Or, PSYCHOLOGY and HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY. 6s 6d. 
ETHICS and ETHICAL SYSTEMS. 4s 6d. 
The SENSES and the INTELLECT. Third Edition. 15s. 
The EMOTIONS and the WILL. Third Edition. 15s, 





1 Wellington Street, Strand, 


London: LONGMANS and Oo. 











NO HOUSE SHOULD BE WITHOUT 


“Ss ANITA S,’ 


THE ONLY TRUE ANTISEPTIC AND DISINFECTANT COMBINED. 


(PROTECTED BY LETTERS PATENT.) 


NON-POISONOUS, SANITARY. 


tion and decomposition. 


“SANITAS " is a preventive against the spread of Small-pox, Typhoid Fever, Scarlet Fever, Hay Fever. 
Foot-and-Mouth, and all infectious diseases. It is strongly recommended by the highest 


medical authorities. 


“SANITAS " is the best and most agreeable Antiseptic and Disinfectant known, and should be used where | 


noxious, a. te ey ees 
ts useful purposes shoul wn to ev 
PAMPHLET, with full particulars, Testimonials, &c., forward Yr 
COMPANY'S OFFICES, 57 Moorgate Street, London, 


body 


“ SANITAS " is an excellent purifier of the Breath, used as a mouth-wash in the morning, or after smoking, 


&c., and is, as a Toilet preparation, without paraliel. 
To be had of all Chemists and oe 


‘Three-colt Lane, Bethnal Green, London, E. Prices.—Bottles, first quality only, 1s, 1s 
tas,” per bottle, 2s 6d. 


First Quality, 208; Second Quality, 10s Third Quality, 5s. Toilet “ 





PRESERVATIVE. 


“SANITAS " has sanitary powers equal to both Carbolic Acid and Ozone, and has no injurious action on 
elothing, furniture, carpeting, &c. It is the best preservative of all matters liable to fermenta- | 
| 


led free on epplication to the “SANITAS” 


holesale Druggists, or at the Company's Works, Letchford's Buildings, | 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

WATER - COLOURS. — The SIXTEENTH 
WINTER EXHIBITION of 

by the Members is NOW OPEN, at 


SKETCHES @ STUDIES 

° tl Gallery, 

5 Pall Mall East. Ten till Five. Admission, 1s. —— 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Surpassing 
Excellence.—This medicine is composed of the 
finest balsams obtained from the vegetable kingdom. 
Unlike mineral or mercurial preparations, Holloway's 
Pills are perfectly innocent, and may be safely taken 
by children and the most delicate females. The 
nervous and all who have lost hope and energy 
through long-continued affliction should have their 
attention drawn to the many cures of such cases 
which have been gradually accomplished by these 
Pills, and gratefully acknowledged by the most flatter- 
ing testimonials. They secure a long, a healthy, and 
a happy life. In all derangements of the 
arising from the stomach, liver, or bowels, the cura- 
tive power of these purifying Pills is especially ob- 
servable; they stimulate sluggish and regulate dis- 





6d, 28 6d. Per Gallon— 


ordered functions. 
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“6 lL ] A R a 


A Weekly Artistic Review.—Third Year. 





OBJECTS AND CONTENTS. OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


OBJECTS.—Founded to establish an international | The 7imes says :—“ It is simply the cheapest and best 
community in matters of Art, and to pro- thing of its kind.’ 
mote a knowledge of what is highest in the . 
Art product of the time, irrespective of the | The Saturday Review says:—" Full of good, sober, 
nationality of the artist. and just criticism. 





CONTENTS.—Each number, containing one etching at | The World says:—‘ Abounds in matters of interest to 
least, is composed of 24 pages, printed upon all readers and Students of esthetic and 
tinted paper, and profusely illustrated with cultivated taste. 
engravings inserted in the text. 








ess. 2 BO 





Terms of Subscription and full particulars may be obtained at the 


London Office: 1834 NEW BOND STREET, W. 





CHAMBERSS ENCYCLOPEDIA, 


A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE FOR THE PEOPLE. 
10 Vols. royal 8v0, Cloth ....000+.sscersseeee £4.15 0 
alf-cal 6 0 


” ” ff .coccccscecceee 


” ® half-russia cacao 770 
The Work contains 27,000 distinct Articles, 3,400 Wood Engravings, 30 
Coloured Maps, and Index to 17,000 incidentally mentioned subjects. 


The Articles have undergone thorough revision, and have been brought up to 1877, many of them having 
been entirely rewritten. 








CHAMBERS’S 
CYCLOPEDIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


Edited by ROBERT CHAMBERS, LL.D. 
Tutrp Epitiox, Revised by ROBERT CARRUTHERS, LL.D. 
With Illustrations. 


In Two Vols., royal 8v0, cloth .......ssseess00 +++-Price 20s. 
” ” half-calf .....c.cve0 oo 6 (208. 





THE BOOK OF DAYS, 


A Repertory of Popular Antiquities, Folk Lore, Curious Fugitive and Inedited Pieces, 
Curiosities of Literature, Oddities of Human Life and Character, &. 
Edited by ROBERT CHAMBERS, LL.D. 
With Dlustrations. 








In Two Vols., imperial 8vo, cloth £1 10 
” " BBRT-ORIE. .cccocecscaccevese.coe 110 0 
” ” half-russia or half-morocco........+ 113 0 





W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 





On Monday. 
THIRD THOUSAND. 


OUR TRIP TO BLUNDERLAND. 
By JEAN JAMBON. , 
Illustrations by CHARLES DOYLE. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


C R AM E R’S 
PI!ANETTES 


ARE OF THREE KINDS: 





The Vertical Pianette, trichord treble . . . 25 to 34 gs. 
Do., with reverberating brass bridge . . . 42 to 50 gs. 
The Oblique, trichord throughout . . . . 50 to 60 gs. 


From the volume, purity, and charming quality of the tone, as well as the extreme susceptibility and dura- 
bility of the mechanism, these unique Instruments are now in very general demand, and are to be had only of 


J. B. CRAMER and CO., 
201 REGENT STREET; 46 MOORGATE STREET; 35 CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL; 
At their Agencies in Dublin, Belfast, Brighton, Glasgow, and Edinburgh ; and of the Principal 


MESSRS. 
SEELEY, JACKSON, AND HALLIDAY 
ARE NOW PUBLISHING :— 


ETCHINGS in BELGIUM By 
Ernest George. Thirty Plates, with Descriptive 
Letter-press. Imperial 4to, price £2 28, in cloth, 
gilt edges. 

“ Finished specimens of careful work, in @ country 
possessing equal attractions for the architect and the 
artist."—Graphic. 


ISLAM UNDER the KHALIFS of 
BAGHDAD. By BR. D. OsBoRN, Major in the 
Bengal Staff Corps. In 8vo, price 12s, cloth. 


ETCHINGS from the NATIONAL 
GALLERY. Second Series. 18 Plates in each, 
With Notes by RB. N. WornuM. Imperial 4to, 
price £1 11s 6d, cloth. The First Series is still on 
sale, price £1 11s 6d, cloth. 


The OLD LOOKING-GLASS; or, Mrs. 
Dorothy Cope’s Recollections of Service. By 
MaRIA LovursA OHBARLESWORTH, Author of 
“ Ministering Children.” In crown 8yo, 4 En- 
gravings, price 2s 6d, cloth. 


LADY ALICE: a Story. mma. 
MARSHALL, Author of “ The Old Gateway.” In 
crown 8vo, Frontispiece, price 5s, cloth. 


STORIES by Mrs. MARSHALL. 

Life’s Aftermath. 5s. Helen's Diary. 5s. 
Now-a-Days. 5s. The Old Gateway. 5s. 
A Lily among Thorns. 5s. Millicent Legh. 5s. 
Heights and Valleys. 5s. Violet Douglas. 5s, 
— Maiuwaring’s eee ife. 5s. 

ournal., 653. r te. 
Brothers and Sisters. 5s. 5s. — 


PAULINA’S AMBITION. A Story 
for Girls. By Epis SEARLE, Author of “ Hetty's 
Resolve,” &c. Crown 8vo, Frontispiece, 5s, cloth. 


The PORTRAIT BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
Containing the Birthdays of 1,700 Personsof Note, 
and 366 Medallion Portraits. Price 2s 6d, cloth, 
Kept also in various bindings. A Larger Edition, 
in royal 16mo., price 5s, in cloth. 





London: SEELEY, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY 
54 Fleet Street. 





In 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


A SHEAF OF VERSE, 
By HENRY G. HEWLETT. 


“These poems are distinctly good...... it is a real 
pleasure to find among the floods of very feeble verse 
a little volume like this, where the song is sweet and 
clear, where allis worth reading...... Taken altogether, 
this ‘Sheaf of Verse'is a very pleasant addition to 
the poetic har vest.” — Examiner. 


©. KEGAN PAUL and OO., (Successors to the 
Publishing Departmeut of Henry 8S. King & Oo.),1 
Paternoster Square, London. 


NEW SOHOOL BOOKS 54 ‘ccna GEIKIE, 


NGLISH READING - BOOKS : 
ELEMENTARY SERIES. Illustrated, well 

printed, and bound strongly in cloth, fcap. 8vo. 

The Series comprises :— 

PRIMER—Teaching only one sound at a time, 64 


pages, 3d. 
-FIRST READING-BOOK—on the same principle, 80 


pages. 4d. 

SECOND READING-BOOK. 128 pages, 6d. 

THIRD READING-BOOK. 224 pages, Is. 

The higher Readers will follow immediately. 
FIRST POETRY BOOK, Parts I. and II., 112 pages 
each, 6d., complete (224 pages), 1s. 


NGLISH SPELLING and PRO- 
NOUNOING. 
Arranged under the Vowel-Sounds. 
FIRST GRADE. 64 pages, 4d. 
SECOND GRADE. 64 pages, 4d. 
THIRD GRADE. 76 pages, 5d. 
Complete (204 pages), 1s. 
A sample copy of any of the above sent post free to 
teachers on application. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 





Feap., cloth, 2s 6d; free by post. 

HE LIFE of ALI PASHA, late 

Vizier of Jannina, and surnamed “ Aslan,” or 
“the Lion.” By R.A. DAVENPORT, Author of “The 
History of the Bastile,” &. 
*,* At the present time, any subject relating to 
Turkey or its rulers is read with interest. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 





RUSSIA in ARMENIA. 


This day, 8vo, 1s. 
| i LAND’S POLICY and PERIL: 
a Letter to the Earl of Beaconsfleld. By ALFRED 
AUSTIN, Author of “Tory Horrors.” 
JoHN MuRRAY, Albemarle Street. 


ILLS’ “BEST BIRD’S-EYE” 
CIGARETTES. 
Sold everywhere in Sixpenny Packets (containing 
Ten), protected by our Name and Trade Mark. 
W. D. and H. O. WILLS, Wholesale and Export 
only, Bristol and London. 








Music-sellers throughout the country. 
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THE NEW BIBLE COMMENTARY. 


NOW READY, PRICE 2ls. 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE 


N EW 


TESTAMENT 


COMMENTARY 


FOR ENGLISH READERS. 


EDITED BY 
C. J. ELLICOTT, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 


Vor. L 


ConrTAINsS— 


The Gospel according to St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. Luke, by the Rev. E. H. Puumprre, D.D., Vicar of Bickley, Professor 
of Exegesis of the New Testament, King’ s College, London. 


The "Gospel according to St. John, by the Rev. W. H. Warxtns, M.A., Professor of Logic and Moral Philosophy, King’s 


College, London. 


CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London. 








Now ready, royal 4to, 600 pp., whole-bound, extra gilt, gilt edges, £5 5s. 


PICTURESQUE EUROPE. Vols. I. and II. 


Bound together in One Handsome Volume, ome | Great Britain and 
Ireland Complete. Oontaining TWENTY-SIX EXQUISITE STEBL PLATES, from 
Original Drawings; and nearly 400 ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS on Wood. With 
Descriptive Letterpress. 

Vols. I. and II. of a EUROPE can be obtained separately in cloth, 
£2 2s each ; or morocco, £5 5s each. 


“Tt would not be too much to say that this is the finest work that has yet been 
issued from its publishers’ house."—Morning Post. 


CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, London; and all Booksellers. 


Now ready, complete in 4 vols. price 12s 6d each, 


The NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


Ewch volume containing TWENTY PoRrTRAITS in OCoLours, printed in the best 
style of Chromo-Lithography, with accompanying Memoirs from Authentic 
Sources. Demy 4to, cloth. 


“ The portraits are very admirable, both as likenesses and popular works of art. 
The biographers are also good,—genial, without flattery, discriminating, and terse.” 
—British Quarterly Review. 





CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, London; and all Booksellers. 








NOW 


READY. 


Royal 4to, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, price £3 3s. 


THE GREAT PAINTERS OF CHRISTENDOM, 


FROM CIMABU 


E TO WILKIE. 


By JOHN FORBES-ROBERTSON. 


Illustrated throughout with carefully-executed Engr 


avings of the Masterpieces of the several Painters. 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF WESTMINSTER, K.G. 


* Comprises the history of all that is splendid and admirable | 
in the Painter’s art.”—Times. 

** A sumptuous and elaborate volume.” —Daily Telegraph. 

“ A noble volume, comprising between four and five hun- 
dred specimens of characteristic works by artists of the 
Traian, Fremisn, Doron, German, SpanisH, Frencu, and 
Enciisu Schools, carefully engraved on wood, and beautifully 
printed on thiek paper.”—Daily News. 

“Not only are biographical details presented in a concise 
and interesting way, but we have lucid exposition of the 





CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London. 


artistic qualities of the several masters, and their relation to 
teachers, contemporaries, and followers,—their significance, in 
short, with reference to the general history of art.”——Scotsman, 


“The volume is the most extensive and most delightful 
popular treasury of fine-art which exists at the present day.” 
—LIrish Times. 


“ The engravings are not only exquisitely beautiful, but most 
faithful reproductions of the original paintings.”—Liverpool 
Mercury. 
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TRUBNER AND CO.’S LIST. 
RELIGION in CHINA; containing a brief Account of 


the Three Religions of the Chinese; with Senervations on the Prospects of Christian Conversion amongst 
that People. By JosEPpH EDKINS, D.D. Second Edition. Post 8vo, pp. xvi.-260, cloth, price 78 6d 


OUTLINES of the HISTORY of RELIGION to the 


SPREAD of the UNIVERSAL RELIGIONS. By Professor C. P. TrELE. Translated from the Dutch by 
J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A., with the Author's assistance. In 1 vol. post 8vo, pp. xx.-250, cloth, 7s 6d. 





NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “The YOUNG MECHANIC.” 


The BOY ENGINEERS: What they Did, and How 


they Did it. By the Rev. J. Luxry, Author of “The Young Mechanic,” &c. 30 Engravings. Imperial 
16mo, pp. viii.-344, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


ENGLISH RULE and NATIVE OPINION in INDIA. 


A Series of Gleanings from /the Notes of a Journalist in the Years 1870-72, and again in 1874. By JAMES 
ROUTLEDGE. Post 8yo, pp. 344, cloth, 10s 6d. 


A LIFE of JENGHIZ KHAN. Translated from the 


Chinese, with an Introduction by R. K. Dovetas, of the British Museum, and Professor of Chinese at 
King’s College. Crown 8yo, pp. xxxvi.-106, cloth, price 5s. 


LESSING : His LIFE and WRITINGS. By James Sime, 
M.A. 2 vols. post 8vo, 350 pages each, with Portraits, handsomely bound in cloth, 21s. 


“It is to Lessing that an Englishman would turn with readiest affection. We cannot but wonder that 
more of this man is not known among us."—-THOMAS OABLYLE. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 





ROMAN HISTORIES BY DEAN MERIVALE. 





Complete in 8 vols. crown 8vo, with Maps, price 48s. 


HISTORY of the ROMANS UNDER the EMPIRE. By the 


Very Rey. CHARLES MERIVALE, D.D., Dean of Ely. Cabinet Edition, thoroughly Revised. 


GENERAL HISTORY of ROME from the Foundation of 


the City to the Fall of Augustulus, B.C. 753-A.D. 476. Crown 8vo, Maps, 7s 6d. 


SCHOOL HISTORY of ROME, Abridged by permission 


from the above by C.PunieR, MA. Feap,, Maps, 3s 6d. 


The FALL of the ROMAN REPUBLIC: a History of the 


Last Century of the Commonwealth. 12mo, Maps, 7s 6d. 


The ROMAN TRIUMVIRATES. Fcap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 





In One Volume, with 13 Portraits and 13 Views in Permanent Photography, 2 Maps, and other Illustrations, 
royal 4to, price 52s 6d, cloth, or Large Paper, imperial 4tu, price £5 5s, cloth. 


THE HISTORY OF THE IMPERIAL 
ASSEMBLAGE AT DELHI, 


Held on January 1, 1877, to celebrate the Assumption of the Title of Empress 
of India, by her Majesty Queen Victoria; including Historical Sketches 
of India and her Princes, Past and Present, 


By J. TALBOYS WHEELER, 
Author of “ History of India,” “Geography of Herodotus,” &c. 


London: LONGMANS and CO, 





THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 


ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
FOR A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE NEWEST BOOKS, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


The Names of New Subscribers are entered daily. 





CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 
See MUDIE’S CATALOGUE OF WORKS OF THE BEST AUTHORS, 
IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 


WELL ADAPTED FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND SCHOOL PRIZES. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, OHEAPSIDE, 


—a 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW W WORKS. 


A Young Squire of uire of the Seven- 


_ouns CENTURY, from the by rs of 
CHRISTOPHER JEAFFRESON. Edited by 
JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON. 2 vols., 2ls, 

“Two volumes of very attractive matter.”"—Atheneum. 


History of English Humour. By 


the Rev. A. G. L‘EsTRANGE. 2 yols., 21s. 
[December 14. 


A Man of Other Da ays: Recol- 


lections of the Marquis de BEAUREGARD. 
Edited from the French by CHARLOTTE M. Yong, 
Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” 2 vols., 21s, 


Chea eap Edition of Phebe, Junior, 


rs. OLIPHANT. 1 vyol., price 5s. Bound and 
js heey 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Doris Barugh. By Mrs . Macquoid, 


Author of “ Patty,” ” dee. 3 vo 


The Village age Comedy. By Mortimer 


and FRANCES COLLINS. ols. 
«an very good book, cleverly and carefully written.” 


The Squire’s Courtship. By Mrs. 


MACKENZIE DANIBL. 3 vols. 
“ A bright story, full of life.”"—Post. 


A Jewel of a Girl By the 
Author of “QuzEwis,” &. 3 vols 


“ An exceedingly pleasant story.” "an hcadeny. 


Maud Leslie. By Lady Charles 


THYNNE, Author of * 6 Line,” &c. 2 vols. 


Two Tales of Married Life: Hard 


to BEAR, by GzorGiana M. Onalk; and A TRUE 
MAN, by M. OC. STIRLING. 3 vols. 


Under the Will. By Mary Cecil 
[Next week. 


Hay. 38 vols 








NEW EDITION, REVISED. 


THE HISTORY OF SscCOTLAND. 


By JOHN HILL BURTON, 
Historiographer-Royul for Scotland. 


Continued in this Edition down to the Extince 
tion of the last Jacobite Insurrection. 
8 vols. crown 8vo, with Index Vol., £3 3s. 





“The best account that has yet been published of 
the national being and life of Scotland.” —7imes. 

“One of the completest histories that we ever saw 
of any country."—Saturday Review. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





Ready this day, crown 8vo, cloth, price 3: 
HE "PICTURE AMATEUR’S HAND- 
BOOK and DICTIONARY of PAINTERS ;; being 

a Guide for Visitors to Public and Private Picture 
Galleries and for Art Students, including an Explana- 
tion of the various Methods of Painting, and Instruc- 
tions for Cleaning, Re-lining, and Restoring Oil 
Paintings, a Glossary of Terms, an Historical Sketch 
of the Principal Schools of Painting, and a Dictio: 
of Painters, giving the Copyists an ‘Imitators of eac’ 
Master. By PHILIPPE DARYL, B.A. 
Crosspy Lockwoop and Oo., 7 Stationers’ Halb 
Court, London, E.O. 





Now ready, 8vo, price 5s. 
VISION of HELL: the Inferno of 
Dante. Translated into English Tierce Rhyme. 
With an Introductory Essay on Dante and his Trans- 
lations. By CHARLES TOMLINSON, F.R.S. 
— S. W. PARTRIDGE and Co., 9 Paternoster 
iw. 





Just published, 13th Edition, price 3s 6d, crown 8vo. 
TREATISE on VOU 
EXHAUSTION, and the Diseases induced by it. 

By HuGH CAMPBELL, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal 

College of Physicians. 

London : H. RENSHAW, 356 Strand. 


EW BATHS, ST. PANCRAS.—See 

the BUILDER. of THIS WEEK (44, or by 
post 44d) for View—also View of Limburg-on-Lahn— 
“ Restoration” Abroad—The Grosvenor Gallery— 
Architecture of Russia—George Semple—Barrow-on- 
Furness—Clubs in Autumo—Birmingham To-day— 
Discussion of the “' Flat " system.—46 Catherine Street, 
and all Newsmen. 


NCYCLOPZDIA.— WANTED, to 


PURCHASE.—Address, stating price and par- 
ticulars, to “O. J. C., care of Publisher, 1 Wellington 











Street, Strand, W.O. 
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MESSRS. 


VIRTUE AND CO."S BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 








CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND NEW 
YEAR'S GIFTS. 


The CHEAPEST, HANDSOMEST GIF1-BOOK of the SEASON. 
In 4to, richly bound, price 35s. 


The ART ANNUAL; being the Art-Journal 


for 1877. Containing Thirty-Six splendid Steel Illustrations after well-known 
Artists, and more than Two Hun: Wood Engravings. 


lmperial 4to, elegantly bound, gilt edges, price £2 2s. 


The WORKS of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 


With Biographical Sketch and Critical and Descriptive Notes. By JAMES 
Bescon. With Thirty Engravings on Steel after well-known Pictures by 
the Artist. 


Imperial 4to, elegantly bound, gilt edges, price £2 2s. 


STUDIES by Sir EDWIN LANDSEER, R.A. 


From the Collection of her Majesty the Queen, and other Sources. With a 


History of his Art Life. By W. Cosmo MONKHOUSE. With Illustrations never 


before published. 
Imperial 4to, elegantly bound, gilt edges, price 21s. 


PICTURES by Sir EDWIN LANDSEER, 


R.A. With Descriptions by W. Cosmo MonKHOUSE. Containing Seventeen 
Engravings on Steel, executed in the finest style by leading Artists. 


Imperial 4to, elegantly bound, gilt edges, price 25s. 


The ALBERT MEMORIAL, HYDE PARK: 


its History and Description. With numerous Illustrations, engraved on Steel. 
By JAMES DAFFORNE. 


Imperial 4to, elegantly bound, gilt edges, price 15s. 


ST. JOHN and the SEVEN CHURCHES. By 


the Rey. ROBERT VAUGHAN. Illustrated with Engravings on Steel. 
In 2 vols. super-royal 8vo, handsomely bound, price £2 12s 6d. 


The HISTORY of the CERAMIC ART in 


GREAT BRITAIN, from the Earliest Period to the Present Day. By 
LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A. With nearly 2,000 Engravings. 


RECENT GIFT-BOOKS. 


imperial 4to, handsomely bound in cloth, with Twenty Engravings on Steel, 
price 31s 64. 


PICTURES by Sir EDWIN LANDSEER, R.A. 


With Descriptions and a Biographical Sketch of the Painter. By JAMES 
DAFFORNE. 


Imperial 4to, elegantly bound, gilt edges, price 31s 6d.) 


ENGLISH SCENERY. Illustrated by Twenty- 


one Engravings on Steel, from Pictures by Sam. Bough, R.S.A., David Cox, 
W. Evans, B. W. Leader, J. Linnell, J. Loutherbourg, R.A., P. N asmyth, B.A., 
J. M. W. Turner, B.A., J. Ward, B.A., &c. By the Rev. J. G. Woop. 


Imperial 4to, elegantly bound in cloth gilt, with Twenty-one Steel Engravings, 
price 31s 6d. 


LESLIE and MACLISE. Specimens of the 


Work of these celebrated Artists. With Descriptive and Bi hical Notes. 
By JAMES DAFFORNE. P jograp: otes 


Imperial 4to, with Nine Steel Engravings, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, price 16s. 


PICTURES by C. R. LESLIE, R.A. With 


Descriptive Notices and a Biographi { 
me oy graphical Sketch of the Painter. By JAMES 


Imperial 4to, handsomely bound in bs with Eleven Steel Engravings, 
price 16s. 
PICTURES by DANIEL MACLISE, R.A. With 
Descriptions and a Biographical Sketch of the Painter. By JAMES DAFFORNE. 
vols. imperial 8vo, cloth, price 42s. 


The CASTLES and ABBEYS of ENGLAND. 


By W. Beatriz, M.D. Illustrated with upwards of Two Hundred Engravings 


on Steel and Wood. New Edition. 
early ready, handsomely bound, price 5s. 
u 


PLEASANT STORIES in PROSE and VERSE. 


By Mrs. J. BoDEN. With about Two Hundred Illustrations on Wood. 
rial 16mo, handsomely bound, price 6s. 


Im 
WIT and PLEASURE. Seven Tales by Seven 


Authors. With Seven Illustrations. 
Crown 8yo, bandsomely bound, price 4s 6d. 


STORIES of the FLOWERS. With numerous 


Woodeut Illustrations. By G. P. Dyzr. 
Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, price 6s. 


A COMMON-PLACE BOOK of THOUGHTS, 


GUINEA GIFT-BOOKS. 


In imperial 410, handsomely bound, gilt edges. 


Imperial 4to, elegantly bound, gilt edges, price 21s. 
HOME LIFE in ENGLAND. Illustrated by 


vings on Steel after Pictures by the following Artists: —W. Collins, R.A. ; 
J. AL; , B.A.; Birket Foster; F. Goodall, B.A.; W. 
H. Knight; F. RB. Lee, R.A.; J. Linnell; P. Nasmyth, B.A.; G. Smith; J. M. 
W. Turner, R.A.; T. Webster, R.A. By O. M. WAVERTREE. 


Imperial 4to, handsomely bound, with 9 Engravings on Steel, price 21s. 


PICTURES by JOHN PHILLIP, RA., 


Honorary Member of the Royal Scottish Academy. With Descriptions, and a 
Biographical Sketch of the ter. By JAMES Divvoaus. ‘ 


Imperial 4to, with Engravings on Steel, price 21s. 


PICTURES by Sir CHARLES EASTLAKE, 


P.R.A. With Descriptions, and a Biographical Sketch of the Painter. By W. 
Cosmo MONKHOUSE. 


Imperial 4to, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, with 13 Illustrations on Steel, 21s. 


PICTURES by CLARKSON STANFIELD, 


R.A. With Descriptive Notices, and a Biographical Sketch of the Painter. By 
James DAFFORNE. 


Imperial 4to, handsomely bound, with Engravings on Steel, price 21s. 


PICTURES by Sir A. W. CALLCOTT, R.A. 


With Descriptive Notices, and a Biographical Sketch of the Painter. By 
JAMES DAFFORNE. 


Imperial 4to, with 18 Engravings on Steel, price 21s. 


PICTURES by WILLIAM ETTY, R.A. 
= Doenyaene, and a Biographical Sketch of the Painter. By W. Cosmo 


Imperial 4to, elegantly bound in cloth gilt, with 10 Steel Engravings, 21s. 


PICTURES by WILLIAM MULREADY, R.A. 


With Descriptions, and a Biographical Sketch of the Painter. By James 
DAFFORNE. 


Imperial 4to, with 16 Engravings on Steel, handsomely bound, price 21s. 


PICTURES by ITALIAN MASTERS, 
th an 


GREATER and LESSER. W Introductory Essay, and Notices of the 
Painters and Subjects Engraved. By WILLIAM B. Scorr. 


Imperial 4to, handsomely bound, with Engravings on Steel, price 21s. 


The WORKS of JOHN HENRY FOLEY, R.A. 


With Descriptions, and a Biographical Sketch of the Artist. By W. Cosmo 
MONKHOUSE. 


Imperial 4to, in cloth gilt, with 20 Stee] Engravings and 50 Woodcuts, price 21s. 


The BRITISH SCHOOL of SCULPTURE. 


With a Preliminary Essay, and Notices of the Artists. By WriLLtam B. Scott. 
Royal 4to, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, with 16 Illustrations, 21s. 


Our BRITISH LANDSCAPE PAINTERS, from 


SAMUEL SCOTT to DAVID COX. Witha Preliminary Essay and Biographical 
By WILLIAM B. Scorrt. 


4to, cloth, extra gilt, price 21s. 


The RIVER DEE: its Aspects and History. 


By J.S. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. ith 93 Lilustrations on Wood, by 
Alfred Rimmer. 


Notices. 


In 4to, with Superb Wood Engravings, price 21s. 


LIFE on the UPPER THAMES. By Henry 


R. ROBERTSON. 
Feap. 4to, neatly bound, with 210 Illustrations, price 21s. 


The STATELY HOMES of ENGLAND. By 


LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A., and 8. C. HALL, F.S.A. (First Series. 
Small 4to, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 170 Lllustrations, price 21s. 


The STATELY HOMES of ENGLAND. By 


+ aga Jewitt, F.S.A., and 8. OC. HALL, F.S.A. New Series, con- 








ng:— 
Belvoir Castle. Burleigh. Raby Castle. 
Trentham. Hever Castle. Cliefden. 

Knole. Westwood Park. Warnham Oourt. 
Castle Howard. Melbourne Hall. Lowther Castle. 
Kedleston Hall. Somerleyton. Clamber. 
Audley End. Wilton House. Welbeck. 


Small 4to, with 300 Wood Bugravings, price 21s. 


The BOOK of the THAMES, from its RISE to 


its FALL. By Mr.and Mrs. S. C. HALL. 


Small 4to, handsomely bound, with numerous Illustrations, price 21s. 





MEMORIES, and FANOIES, Original and Seleeted. By Mrs. JAMESON, Author 
of “Legends of the Madonna,” “Sacred and Legendary Art,” &c. With 
Tilustrations and Etchings. New Edition. 


A BOOK of MEMORIES of GREAT MEN and 


WOMEN of the AGE, from Personal Acquaintance. By S.C. HALL, F.S.A. 
Second Edition. 





London : 





VIRTUE and CO. (Limirep), 26 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’S|DALDY, ISBISTER, AND CoO’S 
PUBLICATIONS. NEW BOOKS. 

This day, with Coloured Plates, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. W A L K S I N L O N D 0 w 


PHYSIOGRAPHY. By Professor Huxley, 


F.RS. An INTRODUCTION tothe STUDY of NATURE. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE ‘CHALLENGER.’ 


THE ATLANTIO.—A Preliminary Account of the General Results of the Ex- 
ploring Voyage of H.M.S. ‘Challenger,’ during the Year 1873 and the early 

ot of the Year 1876. By Sir C. WY VILLE THOMSON, F-R.S., 
rector of the Scientific Staff of the ‘Challenger’ Expedition. With a 
Portrait of the Author, engraved by OC. H. Jeens, many Coloured Maps, 
Temperature Charts, and Illustrations engraved by J. D. Cooper, from 
Drawings by J.J. Wyld. Published byAuthority of the Lords Commissioners 

of the Admiralty. 2 vols. medium 8vo, 45s. 
The Tres says :—* It is right that the public should have some authoritative 
account of the general results of the expedition, and that as many of the ascer- 
tained data as may be accepted with confidence shonld speedily find their place 
in the general body of scientific knowledge. No one can be more competent than 
the accomplished scientific chief of the expedition to satisfy the public in this re- 
spect...... The paper, printing, and especially the numerous illustrations, are of 
the highest quality......We have rarely, if ever, seen more beautiful specimens of 
wood engraving than abound in this work...... Sir Wyville Thomson's style is par- 
ticularly attractive; he is easy and graceful, but vigorous and exceedingly happy 
in his choice of language, and throughout the work there are touches which 
show that Science has not banished sentiment from his bosom.” 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


By Joun RICHARD GREEN. 
Vol. I1—Early England—Foreign Kings—The Charter—The Parliament. 
With Eight Coloured Maps, 8vo, 16s. 


ARCHBISHOP TRENCH’S NEW BOOK. 


LECTURES on MEDLEVAL CHURCH HISTORY. 8yo,12s. [Aext week. 


TRANSCAUCASIA AND ARARAT. By 


James Bryce, Author of “The Holy Roman Empire.” Being Notes of a 
Vacation Tour in the Autumn of 1876. With Illustrations and Maps. Crown 
8y0, 9s. [Second Edition, just ready. 


THE WISE MEN OF GREECE ; 


In a SERIES of DRAMATIC DIALOGUES. By J. STUART BLACKIE, Pro- 
fessor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


THE THESSALONIANS. By Dr. Eadie. 


A COMMENTARY on the GREEK TEXT, with Introduction by the Rev. W. 
Young, M.A., and a Preface by the Rey. Professor CAIRNS. 8yo, 128. 


[This day. 
DISEASES OF MODERN LIFE. 


By Dr. W. B, RICHARDSON, F.R.S. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8v0, 6s. [This day. 


ON THE USES OF WINES IN HEALTH 


AND DISEASE, By Francis E. AnsTI#, M.D., F.R.C.P., late Physician to the 
Westminster Hospital, and Editor of the Practitioner. Crown v0, a a 
is day. 


LAST COUNSELS OF AN UNKNOWN COUN- 


SELLOR—JOHN DI@KINSON, Barrister-at-Law, F.R.A.S., &c. Edited by 
Major EVANS BELL. With Portrait, royal 8vo, 6s. 


LINEAR PERSPECTIVE and MODEL 


DRAWING. A School and Art-Class Manual, with Questions and Exercises 

for Examination, together with Examples of Examination Papers. By 

LAURENCE ANDERSON. With Illustrations to each Exercise. Rovrrne, 2s. 
his day. 





_ NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
THREE NEW NOVELS. 


GREEN PASTURES and PICCADILLY. 


By WILLIAM BLACK, Author of “Madcap Violet,” “A Princess of Thule,” &c. 
3 vols. crown 8yo, 31s 6d, 


YOUNG MUSGRAVE. 


By Mrs, OLIPHANT. 3 vols. crown 8yvo, 3ls 6d. 


MIRAGE. By George Fleming, Author 


of “A Nile Novel.” 3 vols., 31s 6d. 








With 8 Illustrations by Walter Crane. 


THE CUCKOO CLOCK. 


By Ennis GRAHAM, Author of “ Carrots," &c. Extra fcap. 8vo, gilt, 40 6d. 
Fourth Thousand. 


“ Walter Crane's graceful and quaint illustrations make @ real and considerable 
addition to the fascinating qualities of this little book...... We have said enough to 
show that the author of this beautiful story can command springs of humour and 
pathos, as well as those of wonder..,...One of the most delicate and charming 
stories which it has been our lot to read for many a day, a story which, as we 
have already implied, wields not only the magic wand of a brilliant fancy, but also 
one of a nature in one page to fill its readers with mirth, and in another to touch 
the eprings of their moat innocent and deepest affections.” —Spectator. 





By AUGUSTUS J. ©. HARE, 
Author of “ Walks in Rome,” “ Cities of Italy,” &c. 
With 100 Illustrations by the Author. 


2 vols. crown 8yo. (dmmediately. 





COLUMBIA AND CANADA, 
Notes on the Great Republic and the New Dominion. 
A Supplement to the Third Edition of ‘‘ Westward by Rail.” 


By W. FRASER RAE. 
Demy 8vo, 14s. 


‘Fresh in matter, clear and forcible in expression, and from first to last never 
dull.”—Daily News, 

“ Bright, readable, and full of new facts from beginning to end.” — World. 

“Mr. Rae has fairly earned his right to a hearing on American subjects, and 
his notes raise several questions of interest on both sides of the Atlantic. Ohief 
of these is the future of Canada discussed in the last five chapters.,....to us the 
most interestiag in the book.”—Spectator. 





BISHOP THIRLWALL’S LITERARY AND 
THEOLOGICAL REMAINS. 
Edited by Canon PEROWNE. 


Vol. III. Essays, Speeches, Sermons. 
Demy S8vo, 20s. 





MEMOIR OF NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 


By his Brother, DONALD MACLEOD, D.D., 
One of her Majesty's Chaplains. 
CHEAP EDITION, IN ONE VOLUME, WITH PORTRAIT AND 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Crown 8yo, 9s. 
“A fitting monument erected with the true self-for gotfulnes of a loving brother 


and a faithful biographer.”—TZimes. 


“The portrait of a great orator and pastor, and a true and noble-hearted man.” 
—Church Quarterly Review. 


HOLIDAY RAMBLES IN ORDINARY 
PLACES. 


By a WIFE with HER HUSBAND. 
REPUBLISHED FROM THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” 
Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


“Charming sketches...... the delightful atmosphere of intellectual indolence per- 
vades the book......Exhilarating narratives.”"—Daily News. 

“The book may be best described as Charles Lamb, piws the subtle humour of 
ametaphysician To those who know its history, it is a double study of a great 
critic as well as of ‘a wife with her busband........ A volame which will strengthen 
the invalid wh ile it amuses the strong man, will fill up the long winter nights with 
—— of past holidays, and is the best of summer companions.”"—Zdinburgh 

'y Review. 





MEMOIR OF ALEXANDER EWING, D.C.L., 
Bishop of Argyll and the Isles. 
By the Rev. A. J. ROSS, B.D., 
Vicar of St. Philip's, Stepney. 
With Portrait and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 2ls. 


“An admirable biography of a noble-hearted and highly gifted man. It should 
be read by all who follow truth rather than authority, and are not afraid to go 
wherever honesty and devout inquiry may lead them.”—Spectator. 


“Of far more interest to the general reader than most modern lives of distin- 
guished churchmen.”"—Daily News. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF ATHEISM. 
By J. S. BLACKIE, 
Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. 


Crown 8vo. [LWext week. 





OUR INHERITANCE IN THE GREAT 
PYRAMID. 

By Professor PIAZZI SMYTH, Astronomer-Royal for Scotland. 

Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, 18. 








MACMILLAN and CO., “Loadon. 


DALDY, ISBISTER, and 00., 56 Ladgate Hill, E.C. 
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Large post 8vo, cloth gilt, with 16 Maps and Diagrams, and 68 Illustrations, 21s. 


Compendium of Geography and Travel 
in AFRICA, forGeneral Reading. Based on Hellwald's “ Die Erde und Ihre 
Volker.” Edited and Extended by Kerra JounsTon, F.R.G.8S. With 
Ethnological Appendix by A. H. K&ang, B.A. 

“ It will bs found to contain a tolerably complete general view of the pre- 
gent state of knowledge of African geography ; the natural features of the 
continent, ite many kingdoms, states, and colonies, with their inhabitants, are 
concisely beootnalan well as the productions and legitimate commerce of its 
various regions, and the roots and branches of its great malady. the slave- 
trade, which affects it so deeply iu every part."—Ziract from Preface, 

To be followed by EUROPE —ASIA—NORTH AMERICA—CENTRAL AMERICA 
WEST INDIES, and SOUTH AMERICA—AUSTRALASIA. 












Demy S8vo, cloth, with Map and 24 Wood Engravings, 21s. 


Fifteen Thousand Miles on the Amazon 


and its TRIBUTARIES. By C. BARRINGTON BrowN, Assoc. R.S.M., Author 
of “Canoe and Oamp Life in British Guiana;” and WILLIAM LIDSTONE, 


C.E. 

The authors were bers of an expedition sent out in 1873 by the Amazon 
Steam Navigation Company, to report on certain territories on the banks of 
the Amazon and its tributaries. Though scarcely two years in the country, 
they were enabled, through the great facilities for travel afforded them, to 
see more than others visiting those regions with ordinary means at their 
disposal could hope to do in five. From their notes of the incidents, char- 
acters, and adventures they met with in the course of their journeys, which 
extended over more than 15,000 miles, the present volume has been framed. 



















Crown 8vo, cloth, with Maps and IIlustrations, 6s. 


The Heroes of Young America. By 
Ascott R. Hops, Author of “ A Peck of Troubles,” ‘‘A Book about Boys,” 
“A Book about Dominies,” &c., &c. 

“The author is not unknown to our readers, many of whom are warm 
admirers of his works, inasmuch asin them is found a literature of a far 
higher and healthier tone than in the generality of books for the young. 
The volume before us is not only pleasant to read, bat very instructive, and 
we look upon it as a duty to recommend any book which so ably combines 
pleasure with instruction.”"—Journal of Education. 











Crown 8vo, cloth, with 34 IWustrations, 6s. 


Adventures in the Air, being Memor- 
able Experiences of Great Aeronauts. From the French of M.de FONVIELLE. 
Translated and Edited by JoHN S. KELTIE. 

“ It is got up gafly, and contains the story of a great number of balloon 
opventnmee. “tes these features that make us inclined to class it with 
Christmas books, and amongst them it may take a very high place, if it be 
admitted that a good feature in such books is to be iustruetive as well as 
amusing. In writing his book, the author has had regard to making his 
information popular, and thus it happens that it reads not by any means as 
@ dry scientific manual, but with almost as much briskness as one of Jules 
Verne's stories.” —Scotsman. 













Folio, each 7s 6d. 


The Instructive Picture-Books. <A 
Series of Volumes Illustrative of Natural History and of the Vegetable 
World, with descriptive letterpress. 

No. 1. LESSONS from the NATURAL HISTORY of ANIMALS. By ADAM 
Ware. Tenth Edition, with 54 folio Coloured Plates. 

No.2. LESSONS from the VEGETABLE WORLD. By the Author of the 
“Heir of Redclyffe.” Fifth Edition, with 31 double-page Coloured 
Plates. 

No. 3. LESSONS on the GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION of ANIMALS. 
Third Edition, with 60 folio Coloured Plates. 

No. 4. PIOTURES of ANIMAL and VEGETABLE LIFE in ALL LANDS. 
Second Edition, with 48 folio Coloured Plates. 

No. 5. PICTORIAL LESSONS on FORM, COMPARISON, and NUMBER. 
Seventh Edition, with 36 folio Coloured Piates. 


“These volumes are among the most instructive picture-books we have 
seen, and we know of none better calculated to excite and gratify the 
appetite of the young for the knowledge of nature.” —Times. 
















Fcap. 8vo, cloth, with Map, 2s. 


. 9 . 

Round about London. Tourists Guide 
to the Country within a Circle of Twelve Miles Round About London. 
Comprising a List of the Parishes, Towns, Villages, Hamlets, Parks, Seats, 
Churches, Livings, Monuments, and Eminent Inhabitants. With Historical, 
Archeological, Architectural, and Picturesque Notes, suitable for the 
Tourist, Antiquarian, and Artist. Compiled from the best ancient and 
modern authorities and from actual observation. To which is added a 
Series of Specimens of Walking Excursions, limited to eix miles, and Visits 
to Hattield, Knole, St. Alban's, and Windsor, with a copious Index. By A 
FELLOW OF THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

“Too much can scarcely be said in praise of the accuracy and complete- 
mess of this little guide, with its index and map......So useful a vade-mecum 
should not be overlooked even by the well-informed Londoner, while to the 
stranger {t will prove a mine of information.”—Queen. 

“* Round about London’ is specially intended for the excursionist who 
wishes to turn to goed account his Saturday half-holiday. This is not the 
first book of the kind that has been published with this object, but it is the 
most concise and the most exact. The author has compressed a large 
amount of useful information within a very narrow compass."—Paill Mali 























Gazette, 





Post Svo, cloth, each 3s 6d. 


British Manufacturing Industries. 


Edited by G. Pat.irps BEevAN, F.G.S., &c. A Series of Twelve Handy Volumes + 
each containing Three or more Subjects by Eminent Writers. 

Prospectuses of the Series, with Lists of the Subjects and Names of the 
Writers, may be had on application. 

“ The idea of publishing, in the same form of volume, a number of essays 
on British Iudustries, which should be from the pens of men whose pesi- 
tions are a guarantee for the correctness of the descriptions given and of 
the facts detailed, is certainly a good one. A large number of le 
to possess a general acquaintance with thoseindustrial operations which have 
for a long period distinguished this country, but they have not the time, or 
the opportunity, or perhaps the industry for hunting out the details of them 
which are probably scattered through numerous books and journals. For 
this class these books appear to us to be exceedingly well adapted..,...We 
recommend the essays to the attention of ali who desire to know someth 
of the industries of which they treat......The impression left after a carefu 
examination of each of the subjects dealt with is most favourable."— 
Atheneum. 

“Acceptable alike to the general reader, the intelligent artisan, and the 
student who wishes for preparatory information, in order to assist his powers 
of apeas subsequently more recondite and more strictly scientific trea- 
tises.""—TZimes. 


The Industrial Classes and Industrial 


STATISTICS. By G. Paiturrs Bevan, F.G.S. Uniform with “ British 
Manufacturing Industries." With Maps. 2 vols. post 8vo. Sold separately, 
each 3s 6d. 

CONTENTS OF THE VOLUMES: 

Mining Industries—Metal Manufactures—Finished Metal Trades—Chemi- 
cal Works—Ceramics and Glass—Decorative Metal Work—Paper and 
Books—Index. In 1 vol, 3s 6d. 

Textiles and Clothing—Cotton, Flax, Linen, and Jute—Woollen and 
Worsted—Silk, Lace, and a Pe ay Textiles—Bleaching, Dyeing,and 
Printing—Clothing and Dress—Leather, Ropes, and India-rubber—Food 
Industries—Sundry Lndustries— Working-Class Federation—W orking-Olass 
Legislation—Index. In 1 vol., 3s 6d. 

“These volumes form a usefal supplement to the twelve volumes on 
‘British Manufacturing Industries,’ already issued under Mr. Bevan's super- 
intendence. He gives copious statistics of each trade, relates with careful 
minuteness the efforts of the Legislature to improve the condition of our 
operatives, shows how certain manufactures have advanced or retrograded, 
and in short, compresses within brief com @ vast amount of information. 
Their value is greatly increased by the ‘industry maps, which enable the 
reader to see at a glance in what districts a particular trade or manufacture 
is carried on."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Large post 8vo, cloth, with' Map and I!lustrations, 12s. 


The Northern Barrier of India: a 


Popular Account of the Jummoo and Kashmir Territories. By FukpERIC 
Drew, F.B.GS., F.G.S., Author of “ The Jammoo and Kashmir Territories ; 
a Geographical Account.” 

“The fullest and most methodical account of the territories of the 
Maharajah of Jummoo and Kashmir which has yet appeared.'—Datly Wews. 

“A volume full of entertainment to the general reader; to the Indian 
student, it isan excellent handbook as well to the physical geography of 
one of the most important of our dependent States.”"—G@raphic. 


Large post 8vo, cloth, with Mep and [llustrations, 12s. 


Through Norway with Ladies. By W. 


Mattigv WILLIAMS, F.R.A.S., F.C.S., Author of “Through Norway with a 
Keapsack.” 

“ Tourists who provide themselves with his book will find Mr. Williams 
an entertaining and instructive guide......He writes agreeably and describes 
graphically, while the route he followed was a very comprehensive one."— 
Saturday Review. 

“ We have read this book with pleasure and interest, and we do not doubt 
that it will deservedly do much to direct the a:tention of tourists to Norway. 
An excellent map accompanies the book."— Spectator. 

“A volume which, to say nothing of the interesting nature of its contents, 
is, what with its numerous and excellent illustrations, its map, its agpenoes, 
y oong — an instance of extraordinary completeness.”"—J//ustrated 

in News. 


Large post 8vo, cloth, with Map, 10s 6d. 


The Emigrant and Sportsman in 


CANADA. Some Experiences of an Old-Country Settler, with Sketches of 
Canadian Life, Sporting Adventures, and Observations on the Forests and 
Fauna. By J.J. ROWAN. 

“The volume will be found of interest not only to the emigran , the 
sportsman, and the naturalist, but to all who love geod bunting and trap- 
ping stories well told."—Nature. 

“The book is pleasant reading for any one, but for intending emigrants 
it isadmirable. It gives just the sort of information for which such gentle- 
men 80 often ask, but ask in vain.”—Standard,. 


Crewn 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


Studies in English Literature. By 


JoHN DENNIS, Editor of “ English S ts: a 8 i from 1547,” &c. 
CONTENTS :—Pope—Defoe—Prior—Steele—the Whartons—John Wesley 

a Lyrical Poetry—English Rural Poetry—the English 
nnet. 





*“ There is much justice of ju t in the book, and the appreciations 
of a delicate taste. Not to speak of his other themes, no man can know 
the Queen-Anne men much better than Mr. Dennis.”—Academy. 

* The book cannot be read without helping to foster a love of good litera- 
ture,and a man who aids that deserves well of his kind."—Athenaum. 

Pe The work of a man with keen powers of literary appreciation.”— 
(sman, 








London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S 
NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


LONDON in the JACOBITE TIMES. 


Dr. Joun Doras, F.S.A., Author of ‘Lives of the Queens of England of the 
House of Hanover,” &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo, price 30s. 


AMONG the SPANISH PEOPLE. By the 


Rev. HucH James Rose, English Chaplain of Jerez and Cadiz, Author of 
“ Untrodden Spain,” &c. 2 vols. large crown 8yo, 24s. 


The LIFE of PIUS IX. 


ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 26s. 


The HISTORY of the INDIAN NAVY. 
From Original Sources, and hitherto Unpublished Documents. By Lieutenant 
CHARLES RATHBONE Low, late Indian Navy, F.R.G.S. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 
price 36s. 


By Thomas 





FIVE YEARS’ PENAL SERVITUDE. 
BY ONE WHO ENDURED IT. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THIRD THOUSAND. 





MEMOIRS of Madame de STAAL (Mdlle. 


de Launay). From the Original by SELINA BATHURST. Demy 8vo, price 15s. 


THROUGH HOLLAND; or, Towns and 


Customs of the Dutch. By CHARLES W. Woop. Demy 8vo, with Illus- 
trations, price 12s. 


A BOOK of MUSICAL ANECDOTE. Col- 


lected from every available Source by FREDERICK CROWEST, Author of “ The 
Great Tone Poets.” 2 yols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


PASTORALS of FRANCE. By Frederick 


Wespmore, Author of ‘Studies in English Art.’ Square crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


The NAVAL HISTORY of GREAT BRITAIN. 


From the Declaration of War by France, in 1793, to the Accession of George 
IV. By Wit1i1aM James. With a Continuation of the History down to the 
Battle of Navarino, by Captain CHAMIER. With Portraita of William James, 
Earl Howe, Lord Hood, Sir Sidney Smith, Sir William Hoste, Lord Cochrane, 
Lord Nelson, Sir Thomas Tronbridge, Earl St. Vincent, Lord Duncan, Sir 
——— and Sir Nesbit Willoughby. A New Edition, in 6 vols. Crown 
8yvo, 36s. 


“ This book is one of which it is not too high praise to assert that it approaches 
as nearly to — in its own line, as any historical work perhaps ever did.” 
—Edinbdurgh > 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


NOTICE. 


“CHERRY RIPE!” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE.” 
THIRD EDITION IS NOW READY. 





In LOVE and WAR. By Charles Gibbon, 


Author of ‘In Honour Bound,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8yo, 


GABRIEL’S APPOINTMENT. By Anna H. 


Drury, Author of “ Furnished Apartments,” “ Misrepresentation,” &c. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





New ready, at all Booksellers and Libraries, with Illustrations from Original 
Sketches, demy 8yo, cloth, 14s. 


UPPER EGYPT: 


A DESORIPTIVE ACCOUNT 


Of the Manners, Customs, eens, and Occupations of the People of the Nile 
Valley, the Desert, and the Sea Coast, with Sketches of the Natural History 
and Geology. 

Tran:latsd from the German of C. B. KLUNZINGER, M.D. 

“ A new and welcome yolume on Egypt,.....The work is thoroughly i 
and valuable.”— World. — - oe 
“The most attractive and authoritative book on the people of Egypt that has 
appeared since Lane's.” —Zdinburgh Daily Review. ~_ -_ 





London: BLACKIE and SON, Paternoster Buildings. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Second Edition, Revised and Continued, in 5 vols. demy 8yo, £2 12s 6d. 


MODERN EUROPE, from the FALL of 


CONSTANTINOPLE to the ESTABLISHMENT of the GERMAN EMPIRE, 
A.D. 1453-1871. By THomMas Henry Dyer, LL.D. 


This Work, which has been for some time out of print, has been revised’ 
throughout for this edition, with the introduction of fresh matter and the 
addition of new Chapters, bringing the History down to the year 1871. 


The book is not only of great interest and value to the general reader, but: 
is also well adapted for students pi ing for examination. Its use as o 
work of reference has been amply provided for very full Tables of 
Contents to each volume and a copious Index to the whole. Those who may 
wish to make further researches will also find references throughout the 
Work to the authorities which have been consulted. 





Second Edition, Revised and a ~ Gore to the Present Time. Orown 8yo, 
price b 
KENT’S COMMENTARY on  INTER- 


NATIONAL LAW. Edited by J. T. Appy, LL.D., Judge of County Courts, 
and Law Professor at Gresham College, late Regius Professor of Laws in the 
University of Cambridge. 
Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL and Oo. 
London: STEVENS and SONS, Chancery Lane. 


Now ready, crown 8yo, 4s 6d. 


ARISTOPHANIS RANAE. The “ Frogs” of 


Aristophanes. A Revised Text, with English Notes, anda Preface. ByF. A. 
PALEY, M.A., Classical Examiner to the University of London, Editor of 
Zschylus, Euripides, &. 


Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and OO. 





Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


The AJAX of SOPHOCLES, with Notes, 


Critical and Explanatory. By E.C. PatMar, M.A. 





NEW VOLUME by Mrs. EWING. 


A GREAT EMERGENCY, and other Tales. 


By the Author of “A Flat-Iron for a Farthing,” “Six to Sixteen,” &. With 
Six Illustrations. Small post 8vo, 5s. 


“ Never has Mrs. Ewing published a more charming volume of stories, and that 
is moe very great deal. From the first to the last the book overflows with the 
strange knowledge of child-nature which so rarely survives childhood, and more- 
over, with inexhaustible, quiet humour, which is never anything but innocent and 
well-bred, never priggish, and never clumsy.”—Academy. 





Handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 700 pages,and numerous Illustrations, price 8 6d. 


AUNT JUDY’S CHRISTMAS VOLUME for 
1877. Edited by H, K. F. Garry. 


Containing Stories by Mrs. Ewing, Ascott R. Hope, Flora Masson, and others— 
Translations from the German, French, and Swedish—Short Stories—! Tales 
—Papers on Historical Subjecte—Natural-History Articles—Sho of 
Eminent Persous—Verses—A Obristmas Play, by Do 8 i 
OCorrespond Book Notices, and numerous I!lustrations. 


Former Volumes may still be had, some at reduced prices. 


lol 








London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden, 





W. H. PRESCOTT’S WORKS. 





NEW EDITION. 
In Twelve Volumes, demy 8vo, cloth, price £6 6s. 


THE WORKS OF W. H. PRESCOTT. 


A New and Revised Edition, with all the Additional Notes by 
JOHN FOSTER KIRKE, 
and Portraits, Maps, &c., engraved on Steel. 





List of the Volumes, which can also be had separately :— 
The HISTORY of the REIGN of PHILIP the SECOND. 


3 vols., £1 11s 6d. 


The HISTORY of FERDINAND and ISABELLA. 2 vols., 
The HISTORY of the CONQUEST of MEXICO. 2 vols., 
5. 


The HISTORY of the CONQUEST of PERU. 2vols., £1 Is, 
The HISTORY of the REIGN of CHARLES the FIFTH. 


2 vols., £1 1s. 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 1 vol., 10s Gd. 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, London and New York. 
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Lord MACAULAY’S WORKS. Complete and Uniform Library Edition. 


Edited by Lady Trevetyan. 8 vols., with Portrait, price £5 5s, cloth; or £8 8s, bound in tree-calf by Riviére. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of Lord MACAULAY. By his Nephew, 


G. Orro Trevetyayn, M.P. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8yo, Portrait, 36s. 


Lord MACAULAY’S HISTORY of ENGLAND :— 


CABINET EDITION, 8 vols. post 8vo, £2 8s. | STUDENT’S EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8yo, 12s, 
LIBRARY EDITION, 5 vole. 8vo, £4. PEOPLE'S EDITION, 4 vols. crown 8vo0, 16s. 


Lord MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS :— 


CABINET EDITION, 4 vols. post 8vo, 24s. | STUDENT'S EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. PEOPLE'S EDITION, 2 vols, crown 8vo, 8s. 
CHEAP EDITION, Authorised and Complete, price 3s 6d. 


Lord MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT ROME :— 


Illustrated Edition, feap. 4to, 21s. | With “Ivry ” and “The Armada,” 16mo, 3s 6d. 
Miniature Illustrated Edition, imperial 16mo, 10s 6d. 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of Lord MACAULAY. Edited by 


G. 0. Trevetyan, M.P. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the 


Spanish Armada. By J. A. Froupg, M.A. 
CABINET EDITION, 12 vols, crown 8yvo, £3 12s. | LIBRARY EDITION, 12 vols. 8vo, £8 18s. 
The ENGLISH in IRELAND in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By the same Author. 3 vols. 8vo, £2 8s. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. By J. A. Frovupe, M.A. 


Cabinet Edition, complete in 8 vols. crown 8yo, price 18s, Vors. I. and IL, 12s; Vor. IIL, 6s, 


HISTORY of the ROMANS UNDER the EMPIRE. By the Very Rev. C. 


Merrvatz, D.D., Dean of Ely. Cabinet Edition. 8 vols. crown 8vo, Maps, 48s. 
The FALL of the ROMAN REPUBLIC, a Short History of the Last Century of the Commonwealth. By the same Author. 12mo, Maps, 7s 6d. 
Dean MERIVALE’S GENERAL HISTORY of ROME, from the Foundation of the City to the Fall of Augustulas. Crown 8vo, Maps, 7s 6d. 


Dean MERIVALE’S SCHOOL HISTORY of ROME, abridged from the above by O. Putrer, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Feap. 8vo, Maps, 3s 6d. 


HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND and FRANCE, SPAIN and 


SCOTLAND. By Henry Tuomas Buckie. Cabinet Edition. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 24s, 


EWALD’S HISTORY of ISRAEL. Translated from the German by J. E. 


CarpPENTER, M.A., with Preface by R. Martrveav, M.A. 5 vols. 8vo, 63s. 


LECTURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. By F. Max Mutter, M.A., 


&c., Foreign Member of the French Institute. Ninth Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 


SACRED and LEGENDARY ART. By Mrs. JAMEson. With numerous 


Etchings and Engravings on Wood from Early Missals, Mosaics, Illuminated MSS., and other Original Sources. 6 vols, square crewn 8y0, 


LEGENDS of the SAINTS and MARTYRS.|LEGENDS of the MADONNA. With 27 


With 19 Etchings and 187 Woodcnts. 2 vols., 31s 6d. Etchings and 165 Woodcuts, 21s. 


LEGENDS of the MONASTIC ORDERS,|1¢ HISTORY of OUR LORD, with that of 


With 11 Etchings and 88 Woodcuts. 1 vyol., 21s. With 31 Etchings and 281 Woodcuts, 2 vols., 42s, 


The LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. By the Rev. W. J. ConyBEarg, 
M.A., and Very Rey. Jonny Saut Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. 
LIBRARY EDITION, with all the Original Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes on Steel, Woodcuts, &c. 2 vols. 4to, 42s, 
INTERMEDIATE EDITION, with a Selection of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 2 vols. square crown 8vo, 21s. 
STUDENT'S EDITION, revised and condensed, with 46 Illustrations and Maps, 1 vol. erown 8vo, 9s. 


Dr. LATHAM’S DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, founded on 


Dr. Johnson’s English Dictionary, as edited by the Rev. H. J. Todd, with numerous Emendations and Additions. 4 vols. 4to, £7. 


Dr. LATHAM’S ONE-VOLUME ENGLISH DICTIONARY, abridged from the above. Medium 


8vo, 24s. 


KEITH JOHNSTON'S GENERAL DICTIONARY of GEOGRAPHY, 


Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, and Historical; a Complete Gazetteer of the World. Revised Edition (1877). Medium 8yo, 42s. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S PUBLICATIONS..GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS 


DECEMBER. 
CONTENTS. 

Mr. GLADSTONE ON MANHOOD SUFFRAGE. By the Right Hon. R. Lowe, M.P. 
THE REPUBLIC AND THE MARSHAL. By Frederic Harrison. 
FivmMinc-Birps. By Alfred R. Wallace. 
Dr. NEwMAN'S THEORY OF BeLter.—Il. By Leslie Stephen. 
PouiTicAl Dissent. By Rey. J. Guinness Rogers. 
FLORENCE AND THE MEpicr. By J. A. Symonds. 
HELL AND THE DivINE VeRACITY. By Hon. Lionel Tollemache. 
Has Inpra Foop ror its Peopte? By H. J. 8. Cotton. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 





NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


DEDICATED by PERMISSION to H&H. the PRINCESS LOUISE 
" 


MARCHIONESS of LORNE. 
The NEW FLOBAL BIRTHDAY-BOOK. 
In 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 15s. 


The BIRTHDAY-BOOK of FLOWER and 


SONG. Compiled by Artiora Amy LEITH. Containing Extracts from the 

Works of the best English Poets, Past and Present. Illustrated with Twelve 

Floral Designs, by the Compiler, printed in colours by Edmund Evans. 
“Nothing is left to be desired in the volume. The typography is of the best - 


the paper is thick and suitable for writing; the best taste has been shown in the 
selections of poetry, and altogether the book is worthy to be dedicated, as it is, to 


- = oat 
ON the I RON I IER. Reminiscences of W ild the sy nome maa gee pe og Rete Galteeh t Ob Be 
“Is appropriately, and by permission, dedicated to the Princess 
Sport, Personal Adventures, and Strange Scenes. By J. 8. CAMPION. With | y7, chioness of 1 ge | for art and for whatever is lovely and Lote, 


Illustrations, demy 8vo. (Next week. 





report is well known.”—Jnverness Courier. 


“* The twelve floral designs, by the compiler, printed in colours by Edmund Evans, 


are generally very delicate.and graceful,and all are above the average merit of 


CHARLES BIANC ONI & & Biogra hy, 1786- mere book ornamentation.”—Daily News. 





1875. By his Daughter, Mrs. MoRGAN JOHN O'CONNELL. emy 8vo. 
[Next week. 





BIOLOGY. By Dr. Cartes Letourneau. 
With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. (This day. 
Forming » New Vouume of “The LIBRARY of CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE.” 


ROUTLEDGE’S NEW CHRISTMAS BOXES. 


The FOUQUE LIBRARY. Oontaining the Four Seasons, Romantic Fiction, 
the Magic Ring, Minstrel] Love, Thiodolf the Icelander, and Wild Love. 6 
vols., in a box, price 25s. 

EVERY BOY'S LIBRARY, containing 12 books for boys,in a bor. By 
Jules Verne, W. H. G. Kingston, R. M. Ballantyne, and others. Price 2is, 














ANTHROPOLOGY. By Dr. Pavur Torryarp. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED DRAWING-ROOM EDITION of LAMB'S TALES from 


SHAKSPEARE. 
In 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, price [0s 6d. 


With a Pref: by Profess PavuL Broca, S ta f the Société d'Anthro- ‘ r ° 
logic. With numerous Illustrations. {ln December. | TALES from SHAKSPEARE. Designed for 


pologie. With numerous Illustrations. 
Forming a New Vouume of * The LIBRARY of CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE.” 





CRITICAL MISCELLANIES. Second Series. 


By Jonn Mortty. France in the Eighteenth Century—Robespierre—Turgot | 
—Death of Mr. Mill—Mr. Mill on Religion—On Popular Culture—Macaulay. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 14s. 


Sir ROBERT WALPOLE: a_ Political 


Biography, 1676-1745. By A.C. EwAtp, Author of “ The Life and Times of 
Prince Charles »tuart.” Demy 8vyv, lés. 








ROUTLEDGE’S NEW 7s 


the Use of Young People. By CHARLES LAMB. With 184 Illustrations by Sir 
John Gilbert, R.A. 
“ Such standard literature is always welcome. The paper and type are all that 


could be desired.”"—Academy. 


“ As a Uhristmas present for intelligent boys and girls the book could scarcely 


be surpassec.”—Scofsman. 


“ Would make 2n excellent present to young people."—Manchester Guardian, 


6d BOOKS for 
PRESENTS. 


The YOUNG LADY'S BOOK. A Manual of Exercises, Amusements, &c, 
ay Ses HENRY MACKARNESS. With many Illustrations and Coloured Plates, 
nb > 
Sir WALTER SCOTT'S POETICAL WORKS. A New Kdition, with the 
Author's Notes, and eight full-page Illustrations. Red-line Edition, 7s 6d. 
“ Well got up, and the illustrations are above the average. The volume is one 








SHOOTING, YACHTING, and SEA-FISHING to be prized on all accounts." —Scotsman. 


TRIPS, at HOME and on the CONTINENT. By “ WiLpFrowreR,” “SNap- 
8HOT.” 2 yols. crown 8y0, 21s. 


The IMITATION of CHRIST. By Tuomas 


a’Kempts. Beautifully Ulustrated Edition. Demy 8vo, 16s, 





POETS' CORNER. Selections from the Works of the Greatest British 
Poets, with Biographical Sketches. Red-Line Edition, 7s 6d. 
NAOMI; or, the Last Days of Jerusalem. By Mrs. Wess. A New Edition, 
eg from larger type, with Lilustrations, 7s 6d. 
OTHER GOOSE’S NURSERY RHYMES and FAIRY TALES. With 
400 Illustrations, 7s 6d. 
“A veritable dition de luxe of the delighted old-world rhymes, which have 


charmed and enchauted many generations of childrea.’'—/rish Times. 








NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL for 


EVERY BOY'S ANNUAL for 1878. 
In royal 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, price és. 


soon Mion'in the School With List of Utensils’ meosesaty, and Lessons on | ROUTLEDGE’S EVERY BOY’S ANNUAL for 


Fustruction in the School. 
Cleaning Utensils. Compiled by R.O.0. Large crown 8vo, 8s. 


NEW NOVELS, 


SECOND EDITION. 
MEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “FASHION AND PASSION.” 


W H O I § S H E? 
A Mystery of Mayfair. 
By the AUTHOR OF “FASHION and PASSION.” 





1878. Edited by Epmcnp Rovutueper, F.R.G.S. With Lilustrations and 
Coloured Plates. Sixteenth year of publication. 
“ Will be a treasure and a delight to every lad who may chance to obtain it.”"— 


Morning Advertiser. 


“The volume is large and handsome, and will be prized by most lads."— 


Scotsman. 


* We do not know a better book of its class than this."—/rish Times. 





The NEW BOOK on CONJURING. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. . 


The SECRETS of CONJURING and MAGIC; 


or, How to become a Wizard. By Rossrt Houpin. Edited, with Notes, by 
Professor Hoffmann, Author of ** Modera Magic.” With Lllustrations. 
“The book is, perhaps, the cleverest of its kind that has yet been seen."— 


oa Scotsman. 





NEW NOVEL by Captain HAWLEY SMART. 


PLAY or PAY: a Novelette. By Captain. 


Hawiay Swart, Anthor of “ Breezie Langton,” “ Bound to Win.” 


Also, Second Edition, in crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 
MODERN MAGIC: a Practical Treatise on the Art of Conjuring. By 
Professor Hoffmann. With 318 Illustrations. 
Mr. Maskelyne writes:—“I am quite delighted with the book. It is without 


doubt the best work ever written upon the subject.” 





(Next week. 





The MISSING WILL. By Hersert Broom, 


LLD. 3 vols. (Next week. 


FRANK RALEIGH of WATERCOMBE: a 


Tale of Sport, Love, and Adventure. By the Author of “ Wolf-hunting in 
Brittany.” 3 vols. [This day. 








NEW NOVEL by Lady WOOD. 


SHEEN’S FOREMAN. By Lady Woop, Author 


of * Wild. Weather,” &c. 3 vols. 


NEW NOVEL by ANNIE THOMAS. 


A LAGGARD in LOVE. By Anyi Tuomas 


(Mrs. Pender Cudlip), Author of “ Dennis Donne.” 3 vols. 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ CLYTIE.” 


The QUEEN of BOHEMIA. By Josern 


HATTON. 2 vols. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


ROUTLEDGE’S NEW is. GIFT BOOKS. 


LITTLE WIDEAWAKE for 1878. A Story Book for Good Children. By 
Mrs. SALE BARKER. With 400 [ilustrations and a Coloured Frontispiece. 53 
in cloth, and in boards 3s. 

“ A capital book for children.”—Scotsman. 

“ A lovely enamelled story-book for children."—Jrish Times. 

MOTHER GOOSE'S FAIRY TALES. A Complete Oollection of Populst 
Fairy Tales. With 230 Illustrations by eminent Artists, aad a Coloured 
Frontispiece. 5s in cloth, and io boards 3s. 

LITTLE BLUE-BELL'S PICTURE-BOOK. With 400 Illustrations by Sir 
John Gilbert, R.A., J. D. Watson, Harrison Weir, and other Artists. 53 in cloth, 
and in boards 3s. 

LITTLE LAYS for LITTLE FOLK. Selected by John G. Watts. Illus- 
trated by W. Small, E. M. Wimperis, R, Barnes, and others. 4s in cloth, and 
in boards 3s. 

ROUTLEDGE'S PICTURE-BOOK of BIBDS. With 300 Illustrations anda 
Coloured Frontispiece. 5s in cloth, and in boards 3s. 





CHRISTIAN YEAR.—NEW FLORAL EDITION, PRINTED in COLOURS. 
In square 16mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 5s. 


The CHRISTIAN YEAR: Thoughts in Verse 


for the Sundays and Holy Days throughout the Year. The Illustrations by 
William Foster, Engraved and Priuted in Colours by Edmund Evans. 


“ A - beautiful little volume.” —Scotsman. 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, London and New York, 
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A SECOND EDITION is Now Ready of THE “CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW” for DECEMBER. 





CONTENTS. 
1, RUSSIAN AGGRESSION. By Lonis Kossuth, Ex-Governor of | 7, ETHICAL ASPECTS of the THEORY of DEVELOPMENT, By 
Hungary. Professor Calderwood. 
2, Mr. HERBERT SPENCER and Mr. G. H. LEWES: their Applica- | 8» HEREDITARY PAUPERISM and PAUPER EDUCATION. By 
* ‘tion of the Doctrine of Evolution to Thought. By T. H. Green, M.A. Francis Peek. 
9. The GREEK MIND in PRESENCE of DEATH, inte 
3, ARE the CLERGY PRIESTS or MINISTERS? By the Rev. Canon RELIEFS and INSCRIPTIONS on ATHENIAN eee ae vany 
Perowne, D.D. Gardner. 
4, ON the HYGIENIC VALUE of PLANTS in ROOMS and the OPEN | 10. JOHN STUART MILL'S PHILOSOPHY. By Professor 


AIR. By Professor Max von Pettenkofer. W. Stanley Jevons. I. 
11, CONTEMPORARY LIFE and THOUGHT in FRANCE. By 





5. WILLIAM LAW, the ENGLISH MYSTIO. By Julia Wedgwood. hey wy 
6, The NINETY YEARS’ AGONY of FRANCE. By Goldwin Smith.! ESSAYS and NOTICES. 





Tue twelve years which have elapsed since the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW was started have been years of change unexampled in 
rapidity; and nothing has varied more conspicuously than the complexion of public controversy on theological and philosophical questions. 
It would be trite to say that the old acrimony is gone,—the change goes much deeper than that. We live in times when opinion of whatever 
school, operates in massive currents. We cannot control those of our own side,—we cannot even guide them; they take us up with them, and 
float us along, even when we fancy we are acting independently. The controversial methods which wore possible twelve years ago are now 
impracticable. While, on the one hand, there is a very largely increasing mass of cultivated opinion which is unfavourable not only to Christ- 
ianity proper, but even to any living kind of Theism, there is an increased unwillingness in public controversy to admit any final antagonism. 
And there is also an increased desire on every side to hear, from qualified expounders, the case of every other side, Any editor who tries the 
experiment on a large scale, will find that the highest questions of theology, philosophy, and secular and ecclesiastical politics cannot now be 
discussed by competent men on what might be called the old-fashioned terms of a positive and sectarian “ platform,” with occasional leave to a 
stranger to address the meeting for a few minutes, under correction of the Chair. An entirely new literature, which may be described as the 
Literature of the Higher Controversy, has sprung up And the forms upon which controversy may now be carried on in this literature have 
been very greatly, if not supremely, influenced by the circumstance that, recent speculation having entered largely into the poetry and other 
imaginative literature of the hour, a new dialect has been formed. Nobody will contend that this fact—favourable as it undoubtedly is to 
insincere accommodations—is all of it so much to the good; but it is something more and better than a help to courtesy in discussion,—it saves 
many a wound to the heart and the nobler imagination. It would be hard to decide on which side of the two greater camps there has been 
the more readiness to come closer and closer by degrees to the other, and see how much can be settled without blows. But the results must 


be patent to us all, 


To these results the REVIEW of which I have been the conductor has necessarily been sensitive,—it has reflected them, does still 
reflect them, and cannot cease to do so without stultifying itself as a contemporary Review intended to maintain a high literary position. 
The attitude of such a Review is, of course, exceedingly difficult to adjust by mere editorial forces, It may change from decade to decade, 
or even more frequently. It may by chance appear biassed, now in one direction, and now in another. But so long as all aspects of the 
higher controversy are reflected in it, and so long as the literary quality of the matter is oxcallent, the periodical will, as a periodical, 
stand justified. Theother point for which I am personally responsible is that in the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, taken as a whole, the 
key-note of all the literature for whichI have ever been personally responsible shall be distinctly heard,—‘ We live by admiration, hope, and love.” 


Now, it has been arranged that in the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW the higher philosophic minds at home and abroad will render 
faithfully for general reading in cultivated circles the reserves, the resistance, the reaction of the philosophic intelligence, as distinguished from 
the merely scientific. Specialists and experts will, of course, be heard in our pages, but it is intended that we should now listen to some larger 
and more deliberate utterances of “ the masters of such as know” upon the ultimate bearings of what the specialists have to tell us, 





Among the Leading Papers to appear in early Numbers \ Early Numbers of the CONTEMPORARY will also contain 


of the CONTEMPORARY may be mentioned the following :— | Papers by 
By Professor LOTZE (of Got- (On the Philosophy of the Last Thirty | The Duke of Argyll—Professor Max Miiller—Sir Rutherford Aleock— 
tinmgen) ... + «+ «+  - ( Years. A series of Papers. |M. Paul Janet—Canon Westeott—Frances Power Cobbo—Principal 
By Professor LIGHTFOCT .. An Examination of “ pcre Reli- | Tulloch—Professor Rawlinson—Canon Perowne—William Carruthers 
Ee —- —Dr. Littledale—Lady Verney — Professor Seeley — Professor de 


Be ABD 4. va = my br yA Thomas 4 Becket. | bernatis—Dr. Ginsburg—Principal Fairbairn—Edward Dowden— 
By Dr. FREIDRICH ...  .. Cardinal Manning's True Story of the | Principal Caird—The Rev. J. Li. Davies—Professor J. S. Blackie—R. 
Vatican Council. A series of Papers. | Stuart Poole—Professor Monier Williams—M. Ernest Renan—John 
On the Condition and Influence of | in- 
Women in inainetices end tena, | Ruskin—and others. 
By JAMES DONALDSON,| snd in tho first Four Christian Cen- —_ 
pe ove ove eee un turies. Three Papers. 
On the Greek, nag Christ-| To the existing features of the Review two new ones will be added, 
a a Senge | beginning with the January Number. These are :— 
| 





= Professor STANLEY Pe Stuart Mill's Philosophy Tested. 
_ rte al ee | ae in = a ae " . First—A full Monthly Estimate of all important New Books. 
of IN GEITE.. . os Ce paws These Notices and Reviews will be contributed by many of 
By £29, Right | Hon. W. E. } The Courses of Religious Thought. the above-named eminent authors. 
By Professor STUBBS On the Relation of the Christians to the | Second—A monthly set of Information-Papers, giving an account 
Jews in the Middle-Ages. | of the Contemporary Life and Thought of France, Germany, 
By T. H: GREEN, M.A. Mr. Herbert Spencer and Mr. G. H. Italy, Spain, Holland, Scandinavia, Russia, and America, 
—. of Evolution to Thought > These papers will be furnished by writers of eminence in the 
series of Papers. several countries named, 


riaMe oe ” ae} ey a ee ee Several sheets will be added to each Monthly Number to afford room 
for the new features; and tho efficient assistance secured for these, as 
well as for the Review generally, enables me now to promise a work of 
special—I had almost said of indispensable—utility to every person 
who takes an interest in those efforts of mind by which alone an 
estimate can be formed of the progress of nations in knowledge, 
enlightenment, and civilisation. 


By Professor OWEN, London 
By. Professor CLERK MAX. | 

ELL, Cambrid mn pe 
By _ Professor ROLLESTON, 


ord ... eee eee eee eee 
By Professor HENRY SMITH, 
xford 


By Professor TAIT, Zainburgh STUDIES IN SCIENCE. 


By Sir 
on tia ALEXANDER STRAHAN 
By Professor WUNDT, Leipsic ; 


By Professor FREY, Zurich ... ConTemporary Review Orrice 
By Professo: ‘MH . 
Boviin = Saewen, 34 Paternoster Row. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO”S PUBLICATIONS, 








UNDER THE SANCTION OF 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


NOW READY, SECOND EDITION, 
With a Portrait, demy 8vo, 18s. 


THE THIRD 


VOLUME OF 


THE LIFE OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


By THEODORE 


MARTIN. 


*,* The Work will be complete in Four Volumes. 





NEW VOLUME by ROBERT BROWNING. 
Now ready, fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


The AGAMEMNON of AXESCHYLUS.  Tran- 
scribed by ROBERT BROWNING. . 


The SONNETS of MICHAEL ANGELO 


BUONAROTTI and TOMMASSO CAMPANELLA. Now for the first time 
Translated into Rhymed English. By JOHN ADDINGTON SyYMONDs, M.A, 
Author of “ The Renaissance in Italy,” “ Studies of the Greek Poets,” “ Sketches 
in Italy and Greece,” “ Introduction to the Study cf Dante.” 





HISTORY of FRENCH LITERATURE. By 


Henri VAN LAUN. 
Wolume III. (completing the Work)—From the End of the Reign of Louis XIV. 
till the End of the Reign of Louis Philippe. Demy 8vo, 16s. 
(Just published. 
The following Volumes have been recently issued: — 


Vol. I. From its Origin to the Renais-| Vol. II From the Classical Renaissance 
sance. Demy 8vo, 16s, to the End of the Reign of 
Louis XIV. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


ANATOMY for ARTISTS. By Jonn MarsHatt, 


F.R.S., F.B.0.8., Professor of Anatomy, Royal Academy of Arts; late Lecturer 
on Anatomy at the Government School of Design, South Kensington; Pro- 
fessor of Surgery in University College. Illustrated by 220 Original Drawings 
on Wood by J.S. Cuthbert. Engraved by George Nichols and Co. 








The FOREGLEAMS of CHRISTIANITY: an 


Bssay on the Religious History of Antiquity. By CHARLES NEWTON Scorr. 





SPINAL DISEASE and SPINAL CURVA- 


TURE: their Treatment by Suspension, and the Use of Plaster-of-Paris 
Bandage. By Lewis A. SAYRE, M.D., of New York, Professor of Orthope jic 
Surgery in Bellevue Hospital Medical College, New York, &c., &c. rge 
crown 8vo, with 21 Photographs and numerous Woodcuts, 10s 6d. 





DISEASES of the NERVOUS SYSTEM; their 


Prevalence and Pathology. By JuLius ALTHAUS, M.D., M.R.C.P., Lond.; 
Senior Physician to the Hospital for Epilepsy and Paralysis, Regeut’s Park ; 
Fellow of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society, Statistical Society, and 
the Medical Society of London ; Member of the Clinical Society; Correspond- 
ing Member of the Société d'Hydrologie Médicale de Paris, of the Electro- 
‘Therapeutical Society of New York, &c., &c. Demy 8vo, 12s. 





New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition of the 
COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY, 
Now ready, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


VANITY FAIR. Vol. I 


Illustrated by the Author. 





W. M. THACKERAY'S DRAWINGS. 


In a New Style of Binding. Handsomely bound in cloth, bevelled boards, gilt 
edges, royal 4to, price One Guinea. 


THE ORPHAN OF PIMLICO; 


And other 
SKETCHES, FRAGMENTS, AND DRAWINGS. 


By WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 


Copied by a Process that gives a Faithful Reproduction of the Original. Withs 
Preface and Editorial Notes by Miss THACKERAY. 





MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. A New and 


Uniform Edition of MISS THACKERAY'S WORKS. Each Volume Illustrated 
with a Vignette Title-page,drawn by Arthur Hughes and engraved by J. 
Cooper. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 


1, OLD KENSINGTON, 6. The STORY of ELIZABETH; TWO 
2. The VILLAGE on the CLIFF. 


HOURS; from an ISLAND. 
3. FIVE OLD FRIENDS and a YOUNG 
PRINCE. 7. TOILERS and SPINSTERS; and 
. To ESTHER; and other Sketches. | other Essays. 


. BLUEBEARD'S KEYS; and other 
Stories. 8. Miss ANGEL; FULHAM LAWN. 


Oe 





NEW VOLUME by the AUTHOR of “LAW and GOD.” 


REASONABLE SERVICE. By W. Pagsz- 


Roperts, M.A., Vicar of Eye, Suffolk, Author of “Law and God.” Second 
Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. [Now ready. 

“ The author keeps prominently in view the increasing number of those who, as 
he himself well says, want to keep their religion,and at the same time do not 
want to make a present to ecclesiastics of their common-sense...... An additional 
recommendation of the volume is the simple but vigorous language of the author, 
and his clear, practical views of the grounds of the Christian belief.”"—TZimes, 
October 30, 1877. 

* Mr. Page-Roberts appears to be a very liberal theologian, but very decidedly a 
Churchman. Such discourses must make very usefal models for young and in- 
experienced preachers who have brains, honesty of purpose, and hatred of affecta- 
tion."—Conlemporary Review. 

“These sermons ate very short and apparently very simple, but the careful 
reader will find they suggest more than in so many given words they actually 
teach. In treating any part of the question of religious thought, Mr. Roberts 
would have not only the most candid examination of the old foundations of faith, 
but the most receptive attitude towards every possible fresh manifestation of 
truth.”"—Spectator. 


By the same Author. 


LAW and GOD. Fourth Edition. 





NEW NOVELS NOW READY. 


NEW NOVEL by SARAH TYTLER. 


A DOUCE LASS. By the Author of 


“ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” ‘A Garden of Women,” &. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
“« A most attractive story of Scottish life and character.”—Court Journal. 
“It is no slight praise in these days to say that a novel is well written, inter- 
esting, and pure, and we can conscientiously say all this of Miss Tytler's two 
xolumes.”—John Bull. 


By LOVE and LAW: the Story of an Honour- 


able Woman. By LIZZIE ALLDRIDGE. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THIRD EDITION of Mr. R. D. BLACKMORE'S NEW NOVEL. 


EREMA; or, My Father’s Sin. By R. D. 


BLACKMORE, Author of “ Lorna Doone,” “ Alice Lorraine,” &c. 3 vols. 





NEW NOVELS NEARLY READY. 
JOHN ORLEBAR, CLK. By the Author of| ANGUS GRAY. By the Author of “ Among 


“Culmshire Folk.” Post 8vo. 


Strangers,” “ Scarscliff Rock,” &c. 3 vols. 


STRAIGHTFORWARD. By Horme Lez.}A CHAPERON’S CARES. By Mary 


3 vols. 


CATHERINE JACKSON, Author of “ Word-Sketches in the ‘Sweet South.’” 2 vols. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








Loupon: Printed by Joun CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand ; 
and Published by him at the “SPECTATOR” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, December 8, 1877. 
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